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Declaration of Principles and Policy 





of Giec American Forestry < Association 





IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest policy on 
a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible for membership. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State depart- 
ment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national prosperity. 


IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the produc- 
tion of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non-agricultural 


soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that the 


It Will Support These Policies 


Federal Administration and Man- 
agement of national forests; adequate 
appropriations for their care and man- 
agement; Federal cooperation with the 
States, especially in forest fire protec- 
tion. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protection; 
encouragement of forest planting by 
communal and private owners; non- 
political departmentally independent 
forest organization, with liberal appro- 
priations for these purposes. 

Forest Fire Protection by Federal, 
State and fire protective agencies, and 
its encouragement and extension, in- 
dividually and by cooperation; without 
adequate fire protection all other 
measures for forest crop production 
will fail. 

Forest Planting by Federal and State 
governments and long-lived corpora- 
tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
private owners, where profitable, and 
encouragement of natural regeneration. 

Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 
just burdens from owners of growing 





census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter billion 
dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in wages; cover 
550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distribution of water; pre- 
vent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of the country and the health 


of the nation. 


IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; that 


private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demonstrations, 
and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice forestry at a 
financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake scientific 
forestry upon national and State forest reserves for the benefit of the public. 


IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of 


public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. 








timber. 

Closer Utilization in logging and man- 
ufacturing without loss to owners; aid 
to lumbermen in achieving this. 

Cutting of Mature Timber where and 
as the domestic market demands it, ex- 
cept on areas maintained for park or 
scenic purposes, and compensation of 
forest owners for loss suffered through 
protection of watersheds, or on behalf 
of any public interest. 

Equal Protection to the lumber in- 
dustry and to public interests in legis- 
lation affecting private timberland 
ope rations, recognizing that lumbering 
is as legitimate and necessary as the 
forests themselves. 

Classification by experts of lands best 
suited for farming and those best suited 
for forestry; and liberal national and 
State appropriations for this work. 
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The American Chestnut Tree 


By SaMvueEL B. DETWILER 


Identification and Characteristics 


UR native chestnut tree is one of our best known 
and best loved trees because of its beauty and 
utility. It grows from southeastern Maine west 
tc southern Michigan and south to northern Virginia, 
southern Indiana and along the Appalachian Mountains 
to northern Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. The 
bright foliage, attractively-shaped leaves, toothsome nuts 
and stately form give distinction and character to this 
highly valuable commercial tree of our forests. 

The finest chestnut trees in the world are found in 


the southern Appala- 


this reason forest-grown chestnut trees nearly always 
lave long, straight, clear trunks, branching out into 
rather small, rounded tops. In the open the trunk is 
short, dividing into three or four heavy horizontal 
branches to form a broad, beautifully rounded head. 

The chestnut has many features that distinguish it 
from its neighbors at every season of the year. Its 
grayish brown bark somewhat resembles that of the red 
oak because of the broad, flat, irregular ridges, but is 
readily known by the darker gray color, deeper fissures, 

and the smaller and 





chian Mountains, espe- 
cially in western North 
Carolina and _ eastern 3 
Tennessee. A tree with ‘ 
a diameter of 17 feet 
has been recorded 
from Francis Cove, 
North Carolina. Com- 
monly, the mature trees 
are 3 to 5 feet in di- 
ameter and 60 to 90 
feet in height, but 
there are numerous 
specimens 7 feet or 
more in diameter, 100 
to 120 feet high. In 
Pennsylvania, New 
York and the New 
England States chest- 
nut trees have mostly 
grown from stump 
sprouts, and are there- 
fore comparatively 
small. 

When growing in the 
forest, a chestnut tree 
will bear only a mod- 








more flaky scales of 
bark on the ridges. 
; Very young trees have 
smooth bark. Later the 
ridges develop, sepa- 
rated by shallow fis- 
sures, and in old age 
these fissures become 
quite deep. 

The buds are one of 
the best means of iden- 
tifying this tree in win- 
ter. They are dark 
brown, about one-quar- 
ter inch long, egg- 
shaped but usually 
sharply pointed. The 
buds stand singly on 
strong-growing 
branches. Every fifth 
bud stands directly 
above the one from 
which counting begins, 
and if a string is drawn 
from bud to bud it will 
form a spiral, passing 
twice around the 
branch from the first 








erate amount of shade, 
and the crowding of 
adjoining trees causes 


the early death of the 1. Fruiting branch. 2. Spines (enlarged). 
nut. 6. Kernel of nut or seed. 7. End of young twig with new leaves and un- 
9. j 


lower branches. For developed flowers. 8. Winter branch. 


From “The Silva of North America’ by Sargent; Houghtor 


LEAF AND FRUIT OF CHESTNUT 


bud to the fifth one. 
After most of the 

trees have well devel- 

oped foliage, but be- 
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3 and 4. Nuts Vertical section of a 


Bud and leaf sear. 
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fore the oaks have put forth their leaves, the chestnut 
buds open and the tiny leaves unroll. Though inconspicu- 
ous, there is grace and beauty in the artistic symmetry 
and delicate coloring of the baby leaves—rose, yellow 
and exquisite shades of green. On short branches that 
bear the fruit, the leaves form a leafy star, giving variety 
to the appearance of the foliage. 

In form the leaves are slightly like those of the beech. 
They are six to eight inches long and about two inches 











BARK OF THE CHESTNUT TREE 
The grayish-brown bark somewhat resembles that of the red 

oak because of the broad, flat, irregular ridges, but is 

readily known by the darker gray color, deeper fissures 

and the smaller and more flaky scales of bark on the 

r.dces. Very young trees have smooth bark. 
wide, wedge-shaped at the base and tapering to a sharp 
point. The margins are coarsely toothed and the veins 
prominent and regular. The “ant cows” (plant lice) 
love to feed along the veins on the lower surfaces of the 
chestnut leaves. In the Fall the leaves assume soft shades 
of yellow and red, but soon lose their brilliancy. 

Early in July the chestnut tree becomes one of the most 
striking features of the landscape. Long after other 
trees have bloomed, it suddenly blazes into a wealth of 
odorous, cream-colored blossoms. These are the clus- 
tered catkins of the pollen-producine flowers. The flow- 
ers that produce the nuts are separate from the others 
and much less noticeable, because they consist of small 
spikes with a few green, scaly blossoms. ‘These two 
kinds of blooms do not usually appear at the same time 
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on one tree. The wind carries the pollen from tree to 
tree and thus effects cross-pollenation. 

Two or three, or sometimes only one, of the nut- 
producing flowers are fertilized and grow into prickly 
burs. At first the young burs are very small, but by the 
middle of August they are full-sized. The sharp spines 
which make the bur a sort of vegetable porcupine are 
Nature’s protection against injury to the sweet nuts until 
they are fully ripe. The Indians called the chestnut tree 
“O-heh-yah-tah”—“the prickly bur.” The first heavy 
frost of Autumn causes the bur to separate into four 
parts, disclosing two to four shining nuts resting in a 
bed of soft brown velvet. 

Chestnut trees do not grow well if the soil around their 
roots is disturbed, as is shown, in regions where blight 
is not prevalent, by the dead tops of many trees in 
closely grazed pastures and on the road sides. They are 
easily injured by fire and have many insect enemies. 
Various species of borers injure the bark, the wood is 
very apt to be perforated by small worm holes, the 
foliage is frequently injured or destroyed by leaf rollers 
and leaf-eating insects, and the nuts are often infested 
with the chestnut weevil. 

The most serious enemy of the chestnut tree and one 
that apparently means its 
ultimate extinction in this 
country is the chestnut ) 
bark disease or “chest- . 
nut blight.” All species | 
of chestnut and the chin- W | 
quapin are susceptible \ 
in varying degrees to the 
bark disease. The chest- 
nut bark disease was \ 


. \ / 
brought to this country ) \/ 
from China or Japan,and 
the Chinese and Japa- | 


\ 


nese chestnuts are highly 


resistant. The chinqua- A 
pin is slightly resistant, : 
but the American and ; ZA 


European species of 
chestnut have thus far 
shown no power to with- 


stand the disease. j ee 
Although compara- \ 
tively little has been 


heard about the chest- ae iF 
ff 





it no evidence that it is 


two or three years, there 
progressing more slowly ie 
Spates 


nut blight in the past 


or that it is less virulent t 
than formerly. The bark ll 
disease is generally prev- | 

Vv 


alent from Maryland to 
Connecticut, as far west CHESTNUT TREE LEAF 

ne , PO: - The leaves are six to eight inches long 
as the mountains, and and about two inches wide, wedge- 
ae ss . es = 25 shaped at the base and tapering to a 
scattered infections oc poi.t. The margins are coarsely 


. ac ae eat. toothed and the veins are prominent 
cur as far west as east pe pale eg 
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ern Ohio and eastern West Virginia, and in southern 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

The chestnut tree is noted for rapidity of growth and 
and for its ability to sprout freely. The rate of growth 
varies with the conditions under which it grows. An 
average growth in diameter is about one inch in three 
years. Under normal conditions the chestnut tree lives 
to a great age. It grows on a great variety of soils, but 
does best on porous soils of moderate depth and fer- 
tility. It is well suited with rocky hillsides and gravelly 

















CHESTNUT TREE IN WINTER 
Trees may be identified in winter when they have lost their leaves by the 
general contour of the branches aad by the bark. The student will 
do well to study them so thoroughly that it becomes easy to identify 
them at any time of the year. 
or even sandy soils, but it is seldom found on limestone 
soils. 

The chestnut produces great numbers of vigorous 
sprouts from the stumps of young and middle-aged trees. 
These sprouts grow more rapidly than seedlings during 
the first thirty years of their life, and in the past, because 
of this valuable characteristic, the chestnut has been one 
of the most profitable trees in the farmer’s woodlot. It 
is easily grown from seed but natural seedling growth 
is usually not abundant because the nuts are so highly 
prized for food by squirrels, mice and other animals, as 
well as human beings. In view of the relentless destruc- 
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Photo by Edith R. Mosher, U. S. Forest Service. 
CHESTNUT TREE IN BLOOM 
Long after other trees have bloomed, the chestnut, early in July, sud- 
denly blazes in i wealth ef odorous, crea --colored blossoms and 
becomes one of the most striking features of the landscape. These 
blossoms are the clustered catkins of the pollen producing flowers. 


tion of the chestnut by the bark disease and its many 
other enemies, the planting of this species is not advisable. 

The wood of the chestnut is of a brownish color, light 
in weight, coarse grained, fairly soft, of medium strength, 
sasily worked, and the grain has a pleasing pattern. It 
is durable in contact with the soil, on account of the high 
tannic content, which ranges from five or six per cent 
in young trees to ten to fourteen per cent in very old 
trees. The wood has a great variety of uses. 

The nuts of our native chestnut are superior to the 
I‘uropean and Japanese species, and to a less extent, to 
the Chinese. Chestnuts are an important article of food 
in Italy and some other foreign countries. They are 

















Courtesy of Manual Arts Press. 
AREA OF CHESTNUT GROWTH 

This map shows the general range of the chestnut, which ‘s cenfined to 
the States east of the Mississippi. 
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made into flour from which bread is made. They are 
also served for food in a variety of other forms and pos- 
sess a high nutritive value. 

There are a number of varieties of cultivated chestnuts 
mostly derived from the European chestnut. Until the 
advent of the blight, chestnut orchards for the produc- 
tion of nut crops offered a source of revenue from waste 
land. Chestnut orchard trees must be grafted, as varie- 
ties do not come true from seed. 


FORESTRY 


The chinquapin is the chestnut’s nearest relative, na- 
tive to this country, that assumes tree form. It is usually 
a shrub and the leaves and burs cause it to resemble a 
chestnut in miniature. The nuts are small and shaped 
like an acorn, but are very sweet and delicately flavored. 
It is possible that a variety of chestnut immune to the 
bark disease may be bred by crossing the Japanese or 
China species with the chinquapin, creating a variety 
superior to any which now exists. 


Commercial Uses of Chestnut 


By 2; 1) Burerick 


OST people if asked to name the leading hard- 
wood tree of the United States would prob- 
ably say, “oak.” But that ts really no answer 

for oak is not the name of a single kind of tree, but of 
many. There are about sixty species of oak in the 
United States, many of which are of economic impor- 
tance and help to make up the total cut of that wood 





Courtesy Manual Arts Press. 
ENLARGED CROSS-SECTION OF CHESTNUT WOOD 


Line of demarcation between two annual rings of growth distinctly 
shown. That portion with small pores and constituting lower one- 
fourth of picture is summer wood of one annual ring, while the 
upper three-fourths of picture with large pores is the spring wood 
of the next succeeding annual ring. 


which in 1910 was three billion feet. The next highest 
name is maple which has a total cut of one billion feet, 
but maple, like oak, is a generic name and covers many 
different trees. Yellow poplar, better known as the tulip 
tree to most people, has a cut of about seven hundred mil- 
lion. Red gum and chestnut follow with about six hun- 
dred million each. If we include the vast amount of 
chestnut which is cut for shingles, telephone and tele- 
graph poles, railroad ties, piles, fence posts, mine props 





and cordwood for the manufacture of tannic acid and 
paper pulp, none of which are included in the six hundred 
million feet of lumber, it is probably safe to say that 
chestnut has the largest cut of any single species of hard- 
wood in America, for no such enormous amount of ma- 
terial not sawed into lumber is cut from any of the other 
hardwoods mentioned. Aside from the amount of its 
cut, it is certainly fair to consider chestnut as one of the 
leading hardwoods of America. 

It also has other distinctions, one being a universal 
name, something of which few trees can boast. A chest- 
nut tree is always a chestnut tree no matter where it 
grows. Contrast this with such a tree as the longleaf 
pine, surely a distinctive enough tree for a distinctive 
name, yet it has twenty-seven recognized ones. Even our 
old standby, the white pine, is occasionally found masquer- 
ading as the Weymouth pine. Chestnut has even given 
its name to other trees. We have a chestnut oak and a 
horse chestnut. The first was named because of the re- 
semblance of its leaves to its namesake, the second be- 
cause its fruits resemble to a degree those of the true 
chestnut. 

It is most numerous and important in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains, where in the State of North 
Carolina it forms 27 per cent of the total stand, and is the 
most numerous tree in the forest, occasionally forming 
almost pure stands, although generally growing in mix- 
ture with other hardwoods such as oaks and tulip pop- 
lars. Conditions are much the same in eastern Tennes- 
see and southwestern Virginia. In these States most of 
the stand is composed of virgin timber, but outside of the 
Appalachians, most of the chestnut is second growth and 
is apt to be composed of sprouts from old stumps, often 
several generations having grown up and been cut from 
the original seedling stump. Here as elsewhere chest- 
nut is apt to have, for its companions, various of the 
oaks. 

No reliable estimate has ever been made of the total 
stand of chestnut in the United States. It is doubtful 
if it exceeds 30,000,000,000 feet and is probably nearer 
20,000,000,000. The bulk of the supply, as might be ex- 
pected, is in the Southern Appalachians. North Carolina 
alone has a stand of 3,375,000,000 feet. Kentucky is esti- 
mated to have between 3 and 4 billion feet. It it doubt- 
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ful if any of the other States in the Southern Appa- 
lachian have stands exceeding 4,000,000,000 feet, and no 
State outside that region with the possible exception of 
Pennsylvania would come anywhere near that amount. 

It is difficult to say how the amount of chestnut com- 
pares with that of other hardwoods. It is certainly less 
abundant than all the oaks grouped together, but may 
surpass any of them alone. There is without doubt much 
more of it than of yellow poplar, or any of the higher 
priced hardwoods such as cherry and walnut. Beyond 
that it would be unwise to venture, since the other im- 
portant hardwoods do not generally occur in the same 
region as chestnut and we have therefore no standard 
of comparison. 


CHARACTER AND USES OF THE WOOD 


The heartwood of chestnut is light brown in color, 
while its sapwood is yellowish or whitish. Chestnut be- 
longs in the same plant family as the oaks, yet its wood 








Courtesy Penna. Chestnut Blight Commission. 


CHESTNUT FOR RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 
Chestnut stands fifth in the list of woods used for railroad ties. These 
ties are usually gotten out of woodlots by farmers and small dealers 
and sold to the nearest railroad. 


can be easily distinguished from them by the apparent 
absence of medullary rays, which are those markings that 
give such a pleasing appearance to quartered oak. These 
rays are of course present in chestnut but are very in- 
conspicuous. Chestnut is neither a very strong nor a 
very hard wood, not nearly so strong or hard as oak, 
but it is very even grained and durable. It will outlast 
almost all the oaks and most other hardwoods, its dur- 
ability being due to the high percentage of tannin which 
it contains. It is light in weight and easily worked and 
does not warp readily. A cubic foot of absolutely dry 
chestnut wood weighs 28.07 pounds. The same amount 
of white oak weighs 46.35 pounds, of red oak 40.76 
pounds, of white pine 24.02 pounds, of longleaf pine 
43.60 pounds, of yellow poplar 26.36 pounds, of bass- 
wood 28.20 pounds, red spruce 28.57 pounds. This places 
chestnut in the class of light weight woods, and since 
railroad freight rates on lumber are based on weight 
rather than board measure, this gives it an advantage in 
marketing over many of its heavier competitors. A table 


of shipping weights gives dry chestnut as weighing 2800 
pounds per 1,000 board feet. Tulip poplar and the tulepo 
are given the same; basswood and butternut, the latter 
an unimportant wood, are given as 2,500. All other 
hardwoods are higher. 

This lightness, freedom from warping, durability and 
reasonable strength, and the high percentage of valu- 
able chemical substances which it contains, together with 
its great abundance have given chestnut a greater variety 
of uses than almost any other American hardwood. It 





CHESTNUT BOARDS 
Both of these are tangential or bastard cut and show the attractive grain 

often found in the wood. 
touches almost every phase of our existence. It serves as 
a shade and ornamental tree on our parks and estates. 
Its wood is used in the building and decoration of our 
houses and the manufacture of our furniture. We sit 
down in chairs made of chestnut and transact our busi- 
ness at desks, ostensibly of oak, but generally of chest- 
nut veneered with oak, we receive messages from the 
distance over wires strung on chestnut poles. We sit in 
a railroad train and read newspapers into whose compo- 
sition chestnut pulp has gone, while our train travels 
over rails supported on chestnut ties and over trestles 
built of chestnut piles, along a track whose right-of-way 
is fenced by wire supported on chestnut posts. On the 
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Courtesy Penna. Chestnut Blight Commission. 


A CHESTNUT SHINGLE MILL 


While seventh on the list of woods used for shingles, chestnut is the lead’ng hardwood used for that 


be used and many Revolutionary 
and early nineteenth century 
houses were built of hewn oak 
and chestnut frames, oak floors, 
and chestnut sidings and shin- 
gles. Later the opening up of 





the virgin pineries of northern 
New York, Pennsylvania and 
the Lake States flooded the 
country with white pine and 
local woods ceased to be so 
largely used for building, par- 
ticularly in the cities, but coun- 
try houses and barns are even 
yet frequently framed of local 
hardwood timbers, and one does 
not have to go back many years 
to find barns built of heavy 
hand-hewn chestnut beams put 
together with wooden pins. 
Building of such construction 
will outlast the modern framed 
buildings built of lighter mate- 


purpose, its nearest competitor being oak. Shingles made from it are very durable and weather to cmelles i ove . i h nk ils 
an attractive shade. These shingles sell locally for from $2.50 to $3.75 a thousand. rials and put together wit aes. 


same train travel goods shipped in boxes and _ barrels 
made of chestnut boards and staves. Even the leather 
for our shoes is tanned in an extract made from chest- 
nut wood. In the Fall we munch hot roasted chestnuts 
and many housewives feel that they are a necessary part 
of dressings of various kinds. At last when the tree can 
serve us no longer in any other way it forms the basic 
wood onto which oak and other woods are vencered to 
make our coffins. 


In the Appalachian Mountains, 
even as far north as Pennsylvania, to this day log cabins 
are built of chestnut logs, sometimes in the round, some- 
times hewn square. 

The earliest use of chestnut still remains one of its 
important ones, for chestnut has been a fencing wood 
since Colonial times. Few woods split lengthwise easier 
and straighter than chestnut, or are lighter or more 
durable. Fence rails made of it will last a life time. 
The early settlers built their fences of chestnut rails, 





ITS EARLY HISTORY 

The early settlers encountered 
chestnut pretty well up and down 
the eastern coast of the United 
States, and when food was 
scaice, if we are to believe our 
school histories, they were glad 
to make use of its succulent nuts 
as a serious part of their diet. 
even as did the Indians. Sur- 
rounded as they were by an un- 
surpassed wealth of timber, far 
in excess of their immediate 





needs, the earliest colonists were 
able to pick and choose, taking 
only the best and finest for their 
homes, using the rest for fenc- 
ing and fuel, or burning it to 
rid the fields of its presence. In 
early New England white pine 
was the chief building material. 
Later when the local pine was 
exhausted it was necessary tv 
fall back upon native hardwoods. 
Oak and chestnut then began to purpose. 








Courtesy Penna. Chestnut Blight Commission. 
CHESTNUT FOR TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH POLES 


Next to cedar, chestnut is the leading wood for poles in the total amount used annually. When the 
advent of the telephone and telegraph created a demand for poles it did not take long before the 
value of the chestnut was realized and east of the Mississippi it outranks all other woods for this 


dA. 
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piling them in the familiar snake or zigzag fashion. This 
form of fence, often called the Virginia rail fence, re- 
quires no posts. All that is needed to build one is an ax, 
plenty of rail timber, and the ability to work. The early 
settlers had all three. Later in the north a form of 
fence came into use in which the rails were mortised 
into the posts set in the ground. The advent of barbed 
and woven wire has banished both forms of rail fence 
in all save the most remote districts. But it has not inter- 
fered with the supremacy of chestnut as a fencing wood, 
for wire must be stretched upon posts. There are woods 
which make better fence posts than chestnut—red cedar, 
black locust and osage orange, for instance—but none of 
them are so widely distributed or universally abundant 
as chestnut, and thousands of chestnut posts are set an- 
nually. Some are sawed, some used in the round, some 
split out roughly, and some carefully turned to an even 
taper or an ornamental form. Posts of larger size are 
frequently used for the foundation of shore cottages and 
other buildings which are built without cellars. They are 
not as lasting as cedar, but are easier to obtain in large 
dimensions, and sufficiently durable. 

The advent of the telegraph and telephone created a 
demand for large poles. At first, apparently, many woods 
were used indiscriminately, but for a long time the value 
of chestnut for this use as well as for trolley and elec- 
tric light poles has been fully realized. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, cedar is the chief pole wood, but east of 
the Mississippi, where chestnut is available in large 
quantities, it outranks all other woods used for the pur- 
pose, and even taking the United States as a whole, 20 
per cent of the poles used are chestnut. The reason for 
its popularity are: its convenient form, tall, straight 
and slender; its durability; its lightness and its abun- 
dance. A 30-foot chestnut pole, 25 inches in circum- 
ference at the top, if seasoned, would weigh about 1,000 











Photo by P. L. Buttrick 
CHESTNUT FENCE POSTS 
Chestnut, because of its abundance and lasting qualities when in con- 
tact with the soil, is one of our leading fencing woods. ‘The advent 
of barbed wire has decreased the use of rails, but the demand _ for 
posts continues. Posts are used in the round, split out, sawed or 
turned tu fancy patterns. 


pounds. A white oak pole of the same dimensions would 
weigh about 1,700 pounds and would be but little if any 
more lasting, but would cost much more. Along the sea 
coast there is considerable demand for piles for docks, 
trestles, cribwork and the like. Chestnut trees of the 
proper dimensions, but not straight enough for poles, can 
often be used in this way. 

When white oak and locust began to become too val- 
uable to be used indiscriminately as a tie wood, the rail- 
roads of the east adopted chestnut as one of their lead- 











HEWING OUT CHESTNUT RAILROAD TIES 

Chestnut is one of the leading tie woods of the United States. It is 

very durable, but because of its softness it wears out under heavy 

tratfic before it rots. Chestnut sprouts from the North make better ties 

than the slower growing seedlings of the South. 
ing woods for this purpose. It was almost as durable 
as the other woods and much more abundant, but as 
traffic began to increase and heavier rails and train equip- 
ment began to be used it became evident that chestnut, 
because of its softness, would not stand up to heavy 
traffic conditions on main lines, and as the use of ties 
treated with chemical preservatives increased it was 
found impossible satisfactorily to treat chestnut. For 
these reasons it has now been largely relegated to use on 
light traffic branch lines and trolley roads. Nevertheless. 
it still remains the leading tie-producing wood of New 
England and the Eastern States. The second growth 
chestnut of the North is apt to be harder and heavier than 
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that from the slower growing virgin trees of the South 
and consequently makes better ties. 

The early settlers soon learned that chestnut did not 
make very desirable firewood, and their descendants have 
not forgotten the fact. Dry chestnut burns easily and 
quickly, but it snaps and crackles, throwing out sparks 
profusely. This makes it undesirable for the fireplace. 
Yet it is one of the best of hardwoods for kindling, since 
it splits easily and ignites quickly. Old chestnut rails, 
posts, etc., frequently find an end to their usefulness as 
kindling wood. Sometimes chestnut is used in rural dis- 

















Photo by P. L. Buttrick. 


CHESTNUT CORDWOOD USED AS A SOURCE OF TANNIC ACID 
Chestnut does not make good firewood, but it is rich in tannic acid and 


in the South the farmers cut and haul it to the railroads for ship- 
ment to the plants where the acid is extracted. 


tricts, where the gas range is not, as “summer wood.” 
The fact that it ignites and burns quickly renders it de- 
sirable when a light, quick fire is wanted. 


CHESTNUT WOOD AS A SOURCE OF TANNIC ACID 


Chestnut cordwood, however, has other uses than its 
rather precarious one of domestic fuel. It is occasionally 
used in brick ovens, and for annealing brass, but by far 
the largest use is as a source of tannic acid, for chestnut 
wood is rich in that substance. Its tannin content aver- 
ages more than 8 per cent, occasionally running as high 
as 12 per cent. Hemlock and chestnut oak barks, for- 
merly the chief source of the substance, run somewhat 
higher, but their wood does not contain enough tannin 

pay for its extraction. Over two-thirds of all the 
tannic acid produced in the United States is now ex- 
tracted from chestnut wood and bark. 

It is used in the manufacture of leather and the dyeing 
of silk. In the first case, the acid combines with the 
albumens of the raw hides to form leather, and in the 
second, the various coloring matters which all vegetable 
tannins contain act as a dye on the silk fabrics. Although 
the tannins from the various woods and barks are all 
alike chemically, they differ in their action upon the hides 
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because of the various other organic substances and col- 
oring matters which they always contain. The tannin 
derived from chestnut oak bark is said to give the best 
results, both in body and color, for sole leathers. Hem- 
lock does not impart such a good color and is used for 
the less expensive leathers. Chestnut is largely used in 
mixture with oak tannin for the preparation of leathers 
of medium grade. 

The industry of extracting tannic acid from chestnut 
wood is largely confined to the South. Chestnut grown 
north of southern Pennsylvania does not contain a high 
enough percentage of tannin to make its extraction profit- 
able. The industry centers in southwestern Virginia, 
western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, where 
some twenty plants, with a combined product of perhaps 
1,000 barrels of extract per day, are at work. The proc- 
ess is very simple. The cordwood is ground up into small 
chips, placed in tanks and leached out by hot water. The 
product is then evaporated to dryness or the required 


degree of concentration. Although cordwood is gener- 
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Photo by North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey. 
INTERIOR OF A TANNIC ACID EXTRACTING PLANT 
Chips of the chestnut wood are placed in the tanks, the tops of which 
are shown here. Hot water is then added which leaches out the 


acid. The foam is caused by the boiling of the solution. Tannic 
acid is used in the manufacture of leather. 


ally used, sawmill waste is sometimes employed. Wood 
from dead timber is more in demand than from live, and 
some of the plants in North Carolina run almost entirely 
on wood cut from the numerous dead trees standing 
along the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge. About 100,000 
long cords of chestnut wood per annum are used in this 
industry in North Carolina alone, while Tennessee uses 
about half that amount, and the total production is re- 
ported to be about 250,000 standard cords per annum. 

A few paper pulp plants in the South use chestnut in 
the manufacture of their product. The plant which 
uses probably the largest amount of this wood for the 
purpose has or had a contract to supply the Government 
with the paper for its postal cards. The tannic acid is 
first extracted from the wood in the manner described 
above and chips are then reduced to pulp by the soda 
process. The chief objection to chestnut seems to be its 
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color. The pulp must be bleached to a greater extent 
than that made from lighter colored woods, which fact 
increases the cost of production, but in view of the great 
abundance of the wood and its cheapness it is not prob- 
able that this objection will greatly weigh against its use. 

All the uses to which chestnut is put that we have so 
far mentioned may be called rough uses. It does not 
necessarily require a sawmill to manufacture railroad 
ties, telephone poles, fence posts and cordwood. They 
are largely gotten out of the 


show is of chestnut elsewhere. This is particularly true 
of bureaus. 

There are two reasons for the popularity of chestnut 
in the furniture industry. First, it is abundant, light, 
holds its shape well, does not warp, is not affected by 
moisture, and can be obtained in wide widths. This 
makes it desirable for use by itself. Second, its open, 
porous structure, combined with freedom from knots, 
pitch or blemishes, and the frequent presence of numer- 





woods and sold by farmers and 
small dealers. There is hardly 
a New England or Middle States 
farmer who does not cut ties, 
poles, and posts from his wood- 
lot in the winter when regular 
farm work is slack. In parts 
of the South, farmers regularly 
depend for a part of their in- 
come from the revenue derived 
from selling chestnut cordwood 
to the tannic acid and pulp plants 
of the section. There is no 
other tree which contributes so 
many rough products to ous 
modern life, nor in such 
amounts. Yet the amount of it 
sawed into lumber entitles it to 
fifth, practically to fourth, place 
among all hardwoods or groups 
of hardwoods cut in this 
country. 








Courtesy Penna. Chestnut Blight Commission. 


CHESTNUT LUMBER 


Chestnut lumber is used for 
house construction, both inter- 
ior and exterior. For interior 
work it is used both for trim, casing, etc., in plastered 
houses and for ceiling and siding in buildings where 
plaster is not used. It takes paint well and finishes at- 
tractively in the natural wood, but is too soft for flooring 
or for other places where there is excessive wear. Its 
local uses for dimension materials has already been 
touched upon. Yet in spite of its many uses for build- 
ing and construction it is much more in demand for house 
furnishing than, house building. It is, in fact, one of our 
leading furniture woods, quite probably surpassing anv 
one of the oaks in volume used, yet, with the exception 
of panels in wooden bedsteads, kitchen furniture and the 
less expensive chairs, bureaus and tables, we see little 
furniture finished in chestnut. Its great use comes as a 
core stock for veneers, for most of our furniture, even 
the better grades, is veneered. Tables, desks, bureaus, 
cabinets and the like are often made of chestnut and 
covered with thin veneers of oak, maple, cherry, walnut 
or expensive tropical woods such as mahogany or rose- 
wood. The essential wood of pianos is frequently chest- 
nut, onto which other woods are veneered. Sometimes 
furniture made of more desirable woods where it will 


CHESTNUT USED AS INTERIOR TRIM 
Chestnut is used for house construction, both in the interior and exterior. It is desirable for trim, 
casing, etc., in plastered houses, and for ceiling and siding in houses where plaster is not used. 
It takes paint well and finishes attractively 
other places where there is excessive wear. 


in the natural wood, but is too soft for flooring or for 


ous small holes, called pin holes, or shot holes, caused 
by a boring insect, known as the chestnut timber worm, 
enable the glue which binds the core to veneer to take a 
good grip, in addition to the other qualities mentioned 
before, makes it the leading wood for veneer cores. A 
special grade of chestnut called “sound wormy”’ is used 
for this purpose and is in much demand. Chestnut also 
has a special advantage when used with oak in that its 
similar color and superficial resemblance in plain section 
enable it to be finished on sides and ends of tables, desks, 
etc., whose tops are veneered with oak. 

Coffins are hardly to be classed as furniture, yet they 
are made of much the same woods, and the process of 
manufacture is quite similar to that of many more cheer- 
ful articles. The coffin manufacturers probably use more 
chestnut than any other wood. It is used solid in coffins 
and coffin boxes of the less expensive grades, and as a 
backing for veneered coffins of higher price. 

A glance over previous sheets reveals the fact that we 
have failed to mention chestnut as a shingle wood. Most 
of our shingles are of soft wood; western red cedar, 
northern white cedar, cypress, yellow pine, hemlock and 
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white pine are the leaders. Chestnut is seventh on the 
list, but it is the leading hardwood, its nearest com- 
petitor being oak. In 1909 91,766,000 chestnut shingles 
were manufactured, which was three times that of all 
the oaks combined. No other hardwood was important 
enough for mention. The above figure presumably does 
not include the large number of hand-made chestnut 
shingles made in the Southern Appalachians. Chestnut 
shingles are very durable and weather to an attractive 
shade. Their chief disadvantage seems to be that the 
tannin in the wood leaches out and in time rusts the 
nails with which they are layed. It is also hard to get 








Courtesy Penna. Chestnut Blight Commission. 
MORTISED CHESTNUT FENCE POSTS 
A great deal of the blight-killed chestnut of Pennsylvan’a and adjoining 
States is being used for this purpose. 

much chestnut shingle stock free from the worm holes 
previously mentioned, and these cause «hem to leak. It 
seems as though it ought to be possible to work up a mar- 
ket for chestnut shingles to be used as side shingles on 
cottages and suburban residences. Their attractive gray 
color when weathered is as pleasing as white cedar, and 
the supply is unlimited. The use of galvanized nails 
should overcome one difficulty, and leakage through the 
worm holes would not be important if shingles were 
laid on sides instead of roofs. Chestnut shingles sell 


locally for from $2.50 to $3.75 per thousand. 


GRADES AND PRICES 
Chestnut lumber is divided into twe groups according 
to whether or not it contains worm holes, since they are 
liable to be found in wood of almost any quality. While 
these worm holes lower the grade, the wood itself is 


o:herwise unaffected, so that the wormy material is itself 
divided into the same grades as the non-wormy. A list 
of the grades and the wholesale prices per thousand feet 
board measure for lumber produced at representative 
southern mills for the first half of 1913 (when lumber 
prices were more normal than at this writing) is as 


follows: 


Firsts and seconds 4/4+............. . .$43.40 
MPa EY creel cle) | hee: 4: Se cr ee 29.40 
No. 2 common and sound wormy 4/4.... 13.20 
NOs CORMNGIN ALA. 65:2 dis.leeiuiecetecied ote tke 10.00 


The prices prevailing at the mills in the early part of 
1913 for the various grades into which sound wormy is 
sometimes divided were as follows: 


Firsts and seconds 4/4... 0.4.20 cs0 $17.00 
easter sawed 4/4... 0. 08cccnceres 16.50 
No. 1 common and better 4/4.......... 14.00 
Puree COUN O RAs ou esas ares the avecote 978: 6. 10.50 
ee ee ee 8.50 


At times sound wormy has averaged as high as $18.00 
per thousand. The average mill run price at southern 
mills at the period of the above quotations was $16.50. 
Chestnut from the southern mills generally commands 
higher prices than that produced by portable mills from 
the woodlots of the North, chiefly because of its superior 
manufacture and grading. 

The ten leading States in production are West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New York. With the exception of Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, the leaders are all in the Southern Appa- 
lachians, where over 55 per cent of the total was pro- 
duced. 

Despite its present supremacy, chestnut was long un- 
recognized as an important producer of lumber. The 
old lumbermen of the Appalachians took only the poplar 
and the cream of the oak and basswood, but now opera- 
tors are going back over the old cuttings and taking the 
chestnut along with the rest of the other trees. 

CHESTNUT AS A NUT TREE 

Chestnuts whether roasted or in turkey dressing re- 
quire no introduction. There are no statistics to show 
how many bushels of chestnuts are marketed every fall, 
but one has only to visit the produce houses in our large 
cities at the proper season—or, better still, the country 
stores and express offices in the small towns in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains—to realize that it is large indeed, for 
the bulk of the nuts on the market come from these 
mountains. With the first frost, the women and children 
seek the woods to collect the freshly fallen nuts, taking 
them to the country stores, where they are sold or ex- 
changed for other commodities. The storekeepers ship 
them to market as speedily as possible, for there is always 
a rush to get the earliest nuts in, since they command 
the highest prices. As high as $3.00 per bushel is some- 
times paid for the first arrivals. Later the price may 
drop to almost nothing when the market will absorb no 
more, but as winter approaches it rises again. Realizing 
the value of the nuts, some of the mountaineer farmers 
have selected suitable tracts of chestnut growth on 
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favored situations, and thinned 
out the trees so as to develop 
specimens with large crowns, 
which results in increased nut 
production. These places are 
locally called chestnut orchards. 
There have been in various parts 
of the country, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, from time to time regular 
chestnut orchards established for 
growing chestnuts, but most of 
them have made use of horticul- 
tural varieties of the various 
European or other exotic chest- 
nuts, since their nuts are larger 
than those of our native tree. In 
some cases, however, this exotic 
stock has been grafted onto our 
native trees. The coming of the 
chestnut blight put a summary 
end to the productivity of most 
of these orchards. Experiments 
in spraying and hybridizing different species of chestnuts 
valuable for nut production to produce a blight-resistant 


Chestnut in 


SIDE from its value for all sorts of uses, chestnut 
was long regarded as a valuable woodlot tree, be- 
cause of many of its other qualities. A tree to 

succeed in the average farm woodlot must be quick 
growing, and chestnut is easily that; there are few hard- 
woods in its range which grow faster. In the South 
chestnut sprouts frequently attain fence-post size in 10 
or 15 years, and tie size in 25 years. In the North 
farmers used to be able to depend on obtaining ties 
from chestnut trees 55 or 40 years old. Another fact 
which gave the tree such a value in the woodlot was 
the prolificness with which it sprouted. If you cut 
down a chestnut tree, you get many chestnut trees in its 
place, for, unless the tree is very old, a large number of 
sprouts spring up from the stump and grow like weeds, 
in a few years forming a group of thrifty young trees. 
In New England and the Middle States farmers took 
advantage of this sprouting capacity, which is possessed 
to a lesser degree by the other hardwoods of the region, 
and cleared off their woodlots every 30 ur 40 years, 
trusting to the sprouts to grow up and form: a new stand. 
Ii was a rough application of the well-known fores*‘ry 
system known as the simple coppice system. 

The combination of desirability for many uses, par- 
ticularly those not requiring extensive manufacture, to- 
gether with its rapid growth, have made chestnut the 
leading woodlot tree of the Northeast. When foresters 
began to study woodlot conditions, they discovered much 


about the chestnut which the farmers already knew, and 





Courtesy Penna. Chestnut Blight Commission, 
CUTTING SLACK STAVES FROM CHESTNUT STAVE BOLTS 


Chestnut is one of the ive leading woods used in the slack stave industry. 


form may, if successful, allow these orchards to be re- 


established. 


the Future 


they advocated not only favoring the tree in the woodlot, 
but its extension, and many chestnut plantations were 
made as a result of their advice. 

But its popularity was short lived, for today, notwith- 
standing all its good points, it is no longer upon the for- 
ester’s list of desirable trees, and, far from encouraging 
it, he is advocating its removal from the woodlot as 
speedily as possible. Enemies now attack this tree on 
every side, and it is very poor forestry to favor a tree 
against which nature has so definitely set her hand. The 
chestnut has been practically exterminated over whole 
sections where formerly it was common, and in many 
others it is now being destroyed by the wholesale. Its 
snemies bid fair to destroy it as a commercial tree, per- 
haps to push it to the borders of extinction. 

One of these enemies has risen with almost drastic 
suddenness. Less than fifteen years ago the chestnut 
blight was unknown to the scientist or the woodsman. 
Seven years after the discovery, in 1904, near New York 
City, of this undesirable alien from northern China it 
was conservatively estimated to have done $25,000,000 
worth of damage. At present it is found from Maine to 
North Carolina, and it is thought that it will all but ex- 
terminate the chestnut in the Northern States, where 
already it has destroyed its commercial value in many 
places, and may invade the South with like disastrous 
results. At a recent meeting of the lumbermen of south- 
ern New England it was the concensus of opinion that 
ten years or less will see the end of chestnut as a com- 
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Photo by P. L. Buttrick. 


UTILIZATION OF CHESTNUT 


This Southern Appalachian farmhouse is built entirely of chestnut. Everything except the boards 
over the windows and at the gables is hand hewn—side boards, rafters, shingles and floor boards. 


The rail fences in the background are built of chestnut posts and rails. 


the haycock are chestnut. All the material was cut from the forest growing close by. 


mercial species in that section, for no way has been found 
to definitely check its ravages, although the National Gov- 
ernment and some of the States have spent large sums in 
the attempt. 

So the forester is recommending the removal of all 
chestnut of commercial value in the region of blight in- 
festation in order that it may be marketed before it is 
destroyed, for dead chestnut deteriorates rapidly in value. 
At the same time the removal of much of the chestnut 
may help to check the rapid spread of the disease. 

The other enemies of the chestnut have confined their 
attacks largely to the southern portion of its range. They 
have been at work much longer than the blight and have 
in the aggregate caused a much greater damage, but their 
ravages spread less rapidly, and have not been as fully 
discussed or studied. In fact, there is much that we do 
not know about them. There seems to be a combination 
of insects, fungous diseases and fire, or perhaps some- 
thing more deep seated, such as a widespread but obscure 
soil or climatic change, of which the others are but mani- 
festations or subordinate causes, destroying the chestnut 
in the South. The trees generally die in midsummer and, 
unlike blight-killed trees, seldom sprout from the stump 
after the trunk is killed. Certain insects, notably the 
two-lined chestnut borer (Agrilus bilineatus), are almost 
always found under the bark of the dead or dying trees, 
but whether as cause or effect has sometimes been a 
matter of dispute. 

Formerly chestnut grew pretty well over the entire 
South, east of the Mississippi River and north of Florida. 
But about seventy-five years ago it began mysteriously to 
die out throughout the lowland portions of the region and 
today it is a disappearing straggler of no commercial im- 


portance everywhere except in the mountains, its former 
abundance being attested by old stumps, rotting logs, 
weathered fence rails, and the tales of the old inhabitants. 
Even in its Appalachian stronghold, where it reaches its 


greatest development and abun- 
dance, this strange dying off is 
going on in a few sections. At 
this time it is particularly active 
along the lower slope of the 
eastern side of the Blue Ridge, 
where whole mountain-sides are 
covered with gaunt white trunks 
of trees killed within the last 
few years. 

Thirty years or less at the 
present rate of cutting will ex- 
haust the supply of virgin chest- 
nut timber in the Southern 
Appalachians, and outside of 
that region there is little to fall 
back upon save the second 
growth from _ such scattered 
woodlots as have escaped de- 
struction. If the blight and the 
other agents of destruction con- 
tinue their devastation, it looks 


Even the poles supporting 


as though within our lifetime the chestnut will have to 
be added to that melancholy list of American plants and 
animals, like the buffalo and the black walnut tree, of 


which we say “formerly common, now rare.” 





ALASKA'S FIRE LOSSES 

HIEF FORESTER H. S. GRAVES, on his re- 

turn to Seattle from Alaska recently, was 

quoted by a newspaper as saying that enor- 
mous damage has been done in Alaskan forests by fire. 
Mr. Graves said: “The great interior river systems were 
originally wooded. I would estimate that in the last fif- 
teen years there have been burned not less than a mil- 
lion acres a year. 

“This summer, which was unusually dry, the total loss 
is one or two times the average. Yet the government 
is not taking a single step to protect these forests. 

“In August I passed through more than 100 miles of 
forest burning or recently burned, along the Valdez- 
Fairbanks trail. Many culverts, bridges, corduroy and 
telephone poles had been destroyed. 

“The actual damage to the Valdez trail itself is as 
much as it would have cost to have prevented fires.” 





WOOD PULP IN ARGENTINA 


S THE result of experiments carried out by a 
Swedish paper expert, it has been ascertained 
that Argentina produces a tree in abundance 

which provides excellent raw material, better even in 
quality than that usually employed in making paper pulp 
in both Europe and the United States. This tree is the 
Araucaria imbricata, a picture of which may be seen in 


AMERICAN Forestry for August, page 850. 























The Principles of Landscape Forestry 


The Art of Managing Pleasure Woods, in Which Profit 
Is of Less Importance Than Sport or Beauty 


By WILHELM MILLER 


Division of Landscape Extension, Department of Horticulture, University of Illinois. 


URING the eleven years when I frequently vis- 
ited great estates I had the good fortune to meet 
many persons who owned exceptionally beautiful 

woodlands. When my advice was asked about the man- 
agement of these woods | at first referred the owners to 
the regular foresters. But soon I began to receive com- 
plaints that the professional men could not get the point 
of view of their clients. One trouble was that the com- 
mercial forester wanted to cut down at once all the trees 
that the owners valued most. When profit is the aim it 
is quite right to harvest mature trees, but when a man 
is keeping woods for pleasure he 


The great mass of mankind has a similar attitude about 
street and shade trees, and that is one reason why the 
tree-mending enthusiasm swept the country a few years 
ago. As an editor | encouraged that movement, and even 
now I cannot believe, as some do, that it has done more 
harm than good. On the contrary, tree surgery has saved 
thousands of grand, historic trees that otherwise would 
have perished of neglect. Moreover, it has educated the 
general public to take better care of trees. The com- 
nionest charge made against the tree surgeons is that their 
prices are too high. Granting that this may be true, and 





does not like to see all his big- 
gest trees cut down. A man of 
twenty or thirty may be wil- 
ling, because he expects to 
see another generation of trees 
grow to their full beauty, 
but a man of fifty or sixty 
expects to enjoy his woods 
only ten or _ fifteen years. 
Therefore, much has to be 
planned for that brief period, 





especially when the next gen- 
eration may not’ keep the 
place. Your Wall Street man 
is not a sentimentalist in busi- 
ness, but he is a sentimentalist 
about his country home and 
he has a peculiar sense 
of comradeship with mature 
trees. He recognizes that they 
have a long record of solid 
achievement, like his own. He 
himself would not like to be 
rudely set aside by the world 
just when his judgment is best, 
and he does not like to have his 
trees swept away just when their 
beauty is mellowest. The 
thought of selling such trees for 
profit is as repulsive to him as 
betraying one’s friends for 
money. The average captain of 











finance would rather spend pasty py 4. G. Eldredge. 
money to prolong their lives. 
And, under the circumstances, 


feature or vista-point. 


BEFORE 


REVEALING A VISTA INSIDE THE WOODS 


Across this stream is an uninteresting mess of young trees, mostly of short-lived species, like the soft 
can vou blame him ? maple. The removal of three small trees 1 


r the center of this photograph will give a fine terminal 
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@ serious matter with people of moderate means, it is not 
an unmixed evil, for the more a person pays to save a 
tree, the more he is likely to love all trees and to help to 
save them. Another complaint that commonly reached 
me was that the tree doctors’ system of charging by the 








Photo by J. Horace McFarland. 


A POOR VIEW OF WOODS FROM OUTSIDE 
The ordinary woodlot has a sharp browsing line made by cattle. The 
commercial forest is still more artificial, espec ally when composed of a 
single kind of foreign tree, set in rows and trimmed up. Neither 
type has charm because one can see straight through the woods and 
nothing is left to the imagination. 


cay or hour gives them a selfish interest in making as 
much work as possible. Consequently, they are said to 
put a lot of expense into old wrecks that have little 


beauty or other value. City foresters declare that the 
average street would be improved by cutting out about 


half the trees, but a man dislikes sacrificing a tree into 
which he has put a lot of money. Landscape gardeners 
assert that they often have trouble about cutting or im- 
preving views because of trees that have been much 
patched by menders. I believe that the tree surgeons can 
be often employed to advantage in their specialty, but | 
have yet to meet one who understands the principles of 
“landscape forestry,” as people are now beginning to call 
the art of managing woodlands for pleasure rather than 
profit. For the best advice, owners should turn to those 
landscape gardeners who have special knowledge of this 


subject. 
DRAINAGE OF WET WOODS 


One of the first principles in the design of pleasure 
woods is to make them healthful and comfortable. There 
are generally swampy spots where mosquitoes breed, and 
some of these may be the malaria-breeding kind. A good 
landscape gardener understands enough about engineer- 
ing to solve such problems, without the needless destruc- 
tion of beauty which engineers commonly inflict. It is 
easy to drain woods too thoroughly, so that the water- 
loving flowers will not thrive. The landscape gardener 
is always on the watch for a chance to make a water-lily 
pool by digging out part of a swamp. In such case the 
mosquito problem is solved by means of goldfish. An- 
other point the engineer is likely to miss is a chance for 
a bog garden, where the finest hardy orchids, pitcher 
plants, and fringed gentians can be grown in beautiful 
sphagnum moss. These bog gardens are not as wet as 











Photo by A. G. Eldredge. 


A torder of shrubbery makes a piece of woods look deep, rich and 





A BETTER VIEW OF WOODS FROM THE OUTSIDE 


mysteriovs. The fringe at the left is composed mestly of Western crab- 


apples, Pyrus Joensis, like the one in bloom at the right. 
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A VIEW FROM THE INSIDE OF A WOOD TO THE OUTSIDE 


The shrubbery border at the edge of a forest should be opened whenever there is a good view 


of farmhouse, water, hill or other attraction. 


This is the home of an Illinois farmer, 


Mr. J. H. Sconce, of Sidell, as seen from the woodlot which he has restored with native 


shrubs and wild flowers. 


the name may suggest, for they have good, dry walks. 
I have seen some famous examples in England that con- 
tained many choice species of lily, primrose, azalea, and 
rhododendron that bloom only in bog gardens. 
a good American example near 
the estate 


Haverford, Pa., on 
of the late Clement A. 
where the tall, yellow-flowered 


pitcher plant of the South makes 


Griscom, 


a wonderful impression. 


DRIVES 


A second principle in land- 
forestry is accessibility. 
The lives of society people are 
so full that some estate-owners 
woods 


scape 


rarely visit their own 
more than once or twice a 
year—especially if there are no 
drives. Some ladies cannot 
walk far, and even the most en- 
thusiastic trampers often feel in 
the mood for a woodland drive. 
I believe that Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald has done well to have his 
main drive follow the ravine 
from the entrance to the house, 
at Ravinia, Ill., for in this way 
he is sure to see the main wood- 
beauties of his summer 


His case is 


land 
home every day. 
somewhat exceptional, however, 


This cutting was made by W. C. 


There is 


rich and poor, 
awakens the spirit of discovery. 
wealthy men who never cared to do any gardening with 


and should not be considered a prece- 
dent for violating the sanctity of deep 
woods by allowing noisy motorists to 
speed through. It would be a shame to 
spoil Starved Rock Park, for instance, 
in this way. Architects are apt to ex- 
tend one of the axes of the house far out 
into the landscape, and their straight 
drives through woods are often painfully 
artificial, to say nothing of missing some 
of the finest natural features. Some of 
the famous lanes made by Mr. Paul Cra- 
vath and others near the country club 
at Glen Cove, N. Y., come under the 
head of landscape forestry and have 
caused a revival of riding under delight- 
ful conditions. Some sort of wood road 
is nearly always necessary for practical 
purposes, such as the removal of dead 
trees and other inflammable material. 
Mr. Bayard Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., 
prepared for the coming of the gypsy 
moth by making a road system so elabor- 
ate that every tree can be reached by 


spraying. 


TRAILS 


The making of trails seems to appeal to all classes, 


old and young—probably because it 
I have known very 





AN OUTLOOK THAT HAS BEEN MAINTAINED FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Egan, of Highland Park, Ill, to give a glimpse of Lake Michigan. 


The passing boat is more apparent to the eye than to the camera and is more picturesque when 


framed by foliage than when seen in the open 
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their own hands to don khaki and pick up the hatchet 
with the greatest enthusiasm when they once got the idea 
of blazing trails. A man who has created an immense 
new business may be afraid to lay out a system of trails 
in his own woods, without expert advice, until he under- 
stands how the finest vistas are quickly created by intel- 
ligent use of the axe, rather than by the slow and pot- 
tering work of raising flowers from seeds. We can grasp 
the main features of the great art of vista-making by 
briefly considering, first the general appearance of the 
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The most beautiful woodlands in the world, according 
to many experts, are those which have the very real 
quality commonly known by such impractical-sounding 
names as seclusion, mystery, or charm. This effect can 
generally be secured simply by restoring to the woodland 
its natural fringe of shrubs and small trees, such as haw- 
thorns, dogwoods, and viburnums. I once took a photog- 
rapher from New York to Massachusetts to picture the 
superb edging of Mr. Thayer's woods. Under Prof. 
Sargent’s direction Mr. Thayer had cut heavily into his 








Photo by Mrs. Lew Wallace, Gale Farm, Galesburg, Iil. 


A NATURAL GLADE IN TYPICAL MIDDLE WESTERN WOODLAND 


Just the place for a campfire, players’ green, or wild garden. 


Like a sentinel, at this natural gateway, stands a hawthorn, with horizontal branches 


that connect this type of woodland with the great prairie outside. 


woods in the landscape, second the views from the in- 
terior to the outside world, and third the vistas that are 


wholly inside the woods. 
VIEWS OF WOODS FROM OUTSIDE 


Seen from house or grounds, the average farm woodlot 
is a singularly unromantic proposition compared with 
wild forest. This is chiefly due to the browsing line made 
by cattle, since they eat the foliage as high as they can 
reach. I am not denying that the familizr deer parks of 
England look very good to the unaccustomed eyes of an 
American, for this type of beauty has been ripening for 
a century or more, and the wide-spaced trees are all 
handsome specimens. But the ordinary American wood- 
lot is crowded with undeveloped trees, and, worst of all, 
one can see right through them at a glance. There is 
nothing left to the imagination except, perhaps, the 
amount of money the farmer got for the hogs that have 


destroyed every growing thing beneath the trees. 


forest so as to bring his most valuable trees into view 
from the house. These are white pines, which were 
formerly lost in the woods, but now have developed 
splendidly on the side exposed to the sun. ‘These stately 
evergreens are now connected with the meadow by a 
self-grown border of hawthorns and other shrubs which 
are attractive the year round, while in the spring they 
make a show of blossom such as the ordinary cow- 
spoiled woodlot never gives. 

Such a shrubbery border should not be a complete 
circle, for the woods look much more inviting when one 
can see a driveway entering them, and it is often best 
tc cut deep enough into the woods to make at least one 
fine view from the living room. Mr. Thayer has cut 
many acres of big trees in order to get a series of fine 
woodland views from his terrace. One cut goes clear 
through the main forest in order to show a lake. An- 
other goes into the wood far enough to reveal a mag- 
nificent mass of mountain laurel. Country clubs are now 
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Photo by Fuermann. 


A GLADE CARVED OUT OF 

This is one of a series of outdoor living rooms in the woods, each of 

the picture on page 972. Designed for Mr. Hibberd, of Winnetka, 

madonna lilies. Col. F. O. Lowden has one bordered with wild 
shrubs. 


beginning to do things like these, as the old straight 
gashes commonly made on links cannot long please the 


cultured members of society. 


VIEWS FROM INSIDE OF WOODS TO THE OUTSIDE 


Owners of pleasure woods generally wish a drive or 
walk around their forests near the edge. This instinct 
is justified, for most people tire of any one type of 
scenery unless they are refreshed by occasional glimpses 
of a different sort of beauty. Therefore, the owner and 
his advisor should go clear around the woods, keeping 
margin, to locate the best and worst outlooks. 


in. 


near the 
Often it 
for it is unpleasant when roaming the woods to come 


is necessary to screen some unsightly object, 


suddenly upon the village dump, a neighbor’s barnyard, 
the shacks of laborers, or a line of poles and wires. It is 
very pleasant, however, after having no glimpse of the 
outside world for a quarter of an hour to come unex- 
pectedly upon a masterful cutting that reveals a beautiful 
house in the distance, especially if it is your own home. 
Mr. Harvey J. Sconce, of Sidell, Ill., who is one of 
America’s genuine country gentlemen, has a good view 








A MIDDLE WESTERN WOOD BY A 





LANDSCAPE GARDENER 


through a pair of stratified hawthorns like the one in 
Chis glade is bordered with native phlox and 
more permanent effect can be had with native 


which is entered 
Ill., by O. C. Simonds. 
flowers. A _ wilder and 


of his house from his woodlot. I shall never forget the 
thrill with which I first glimpsed the dome of our 
National Capitol down a man-made vista through the 
woods. There must be hundreds of people around 
Washington who might make a dramatic framework for 
this great architectural picture. One of the earliest vistas 
in the Middle \West was cut through woods at Gambier, 
Ohio, to show a church spire, while another looks down 
tc a small river. Sometimes a broad slash is necessary 
for a mountain view, like the best outlook to the Orange 
Mountains from the Essex County park system in New 
Jersey. Most people, however, having no chance for a 
view of noble buildings or some great natural spectacle, 
are apt to overlook the little vistas. The landscape for- 
ester can often discover many of these fine bits by the 
very simple expedient of bending the knees up and 
down. One is able to see farther through rather dense 
woods from such a position than when standing upright. 
It is not always necessary to own costly ocean or lake 
frontage in order to get such glimpses. For example, 
Col. H. L. Higginson, at South Manchester. Mass., has a 
fine view of the sea through woods, and Mr. W. C. Egan, 
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whose three-acre place at Highland Park, IIl., has been 
an inspiration to many thousands of home-builders, has 
maintained for twenty-five years a cutting through his 
woods which affords the tiny picture of Lake Michigan 
shown on page 971. 

A dozen little vistas through woods to such simple 
features as meadow, rocks, tree, brook, or waterfall will 
lift a commonplace woodlot into the class of art works. 


VISTAS INSIDE THE WOODS 


I sympathize with those people who like absolute 
wildness and heartily believe in leaving a portion of the 
woods entirely alone, if such a thing is possible. Ordi- 
narly, however, when woods are simply neglected, insects 
and diseases kill or disfigure most of the trees, while the 
survivors grow too high for their leaves, flowers, and 
fruits to be seen with ease. Moreover, one can hardly 
see even the trunks of the biggest trees because the little 
ones are in the way. To enjoy a century-old oak one 
must be able to see it far off enough to get an idea of 
its height, spread, and character. 

Consequently, it is generally wise to cut vistas to the 
largest trees and to make these vistas parts of the system 
of drives and trails. Any beginner can understand this 
principle, but if he cuts at one operation all the small 
trees surrounding a big one, he is likely to kill the best 
tree by too much sunlight. It is often prudent to thin 
about one-fourth of the surrounding trees. By this 
method the central tree becomes gradually accustomed 


to enduring more light. Anyone who thus pays honor 
to a favorite tree, as suggested in this article, is not 
likely to go back to the old sentimentalism which forbids 
all use of the axe. On the contrary, he is likely to 
become ardently enthusiastic about landscape forestry. 
He tramps the woods to discover the largest rocks, and 
those of the strongest stratification, finest color, richest 
moss, or rocks with trees growing through them. He 
seizes upon every glade as a chance for a campfire, 
players’ green, or wild garden. And he tries to bring all 
the best features into a system of trails, Some prefer 
to carry a can of red paint, instead of a hatchet, and 
give a dab with the brush to every tree that is to feel 
the axe during the winter or whenever convenient. 


WILD FLOWERS 


One of the main objects of landscape forestry is the 
production of great masses of wild flowers that will 
multiply without care and betray no work of man. It 
is pleasant to see thousands of hepaticas, blue, white, and 
pink, or of bloodroot flowers glancing in the April sun- 
light, wild blue phlox by the acre, and American blue- 
bells carpeting the forest floor so thickly that one cannot 
step off the trail without crushing the flowers. (See page 
975). The woods were once as floriferous as the picture 
below and the modern watchword is restoration. A 
landscape gardener of Chicago has sent me an itemized 
list of $6,000,000 worth of work that he has done since 








Photo by Jens Jensen, Landscape Architect. 








RESTORATION OF THE WILD FLOWERS IS ONE AIM OF LANDSCAPE FORESTRY 


This natural “sun-opening” in a Wisconsin forest is fll of the large blue flag Iris versicolor, suggesting the abundance of wild flowers before 
man’s interference. Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson have an iris glade in their woods at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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Photo by G. A. Eldredge. 


A FAVORITE THEME OF RESTORERS—AMERICAN BLUEBELLS 


Perhaps the finest blue flower of the woods in spring is Mertensia pulmonarioides (M. Virginica). 
Large colonies have been restored by Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, at Lake Forest, III. 


the pink buds. 


1901, in which restoration is the leading idea, and much 
of this has been done in woodland. One of the finest 
restorations I have seen is at the summer home of Julius 
Rosenwald, Ravinia, Ill. Here, water has been supplied 
to a typical ravine of the Lake Forest region, and ca- 
noeing is now enjoyed for a distance of 1,000 feet on a 
winding stream whose wooded banks are brilliant with 
wild flowers in such profusion as one never sees in 


woods that are open to the public. 
METHODS OF WILD GARDENING 


A masterfully simple method of producing great colo- 
nies of wild flowers is to thin out the trees enough to 
encourage wild flowers but not enough to encourage 
grass. You remove most of the crooked, diseased and 
spindling trees and sacrifice many perfect saplings of 
the short-lived species in favor of the long-lived kinds. 
Such work should generally be distributed over four 
years. It makes a marked improvement in general ap- 
pearance at once. 

This method can be supplemented by broadcasting 
seeds of desirable species that can be cheaply collected 


The sky-blue trumpets have a perfect foil in 


in the neighborhood. Occasionally one finds great quan- 
tities of berries, such as wild grapes, viburnums, dog- 
wood, shadbush, bittersweet, and partridgeberry. Some- 
times it pays to buy seed in bulk from seedmen. I have 
never seen any large results from haphazard sowings; 
it is better to keep good records of the kind and quantity 
sowed, the location, date, and circumstances. There is a 
good deal of waste in this method and it is not the 
quickest way, for perennials rarely bloom the first year 
from seed. Hawthorns and the like do not germinate 
until the second year and are slow-growing. 

For immediate effect it is necessary to use plants rather 
than seeds. Since these cost more, they are set only at 
the points of greatest interest. For example, vines and 
shrubs are planted at the entrance to the woods, and 
perennials are put beside the trails, from which they will 
gradually spread to the heart of the wood. Beside the 
spring or brook one plants forget-me-not, marsh mari- 
gold, sweet pepper bush, winterberry, or hobble bush. 
Where winter color is wanted, bittersweet, Washington 
and cockspur thorn, mountain ash, partridgeberry and 


wintergreen are often suitable. 
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Those who wish to carry the subject of landscape 
forestry further will enjoy collecting a small library of 
inspiring and helpful books. “The Wild Garden,” by 
William Robinson, is a classical work which every coun- 
try gentleman should possess. A delightful way to learn 
the wild flowers, etc., is to have some of the popular, 
illustrated books like Dane’s “How to Know the Wild 
Flowers,” a similar work of pocket size by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, Keeler’s book on shrubs, and “The Tree Book,” 
by Julia E. Rogers. In propagating plants of all kinds 
Bailey’s “Nursery Book” is valuable. There are many 
dealers who sell bird houses and other apparatus for 








Photo by A. G. Eldredge. 
AFTER REVEALING A VISTA INSIDE THE WOODS 
This magnificent specimen of the burr or mossy-cup Quercus macrocarpa 
will be brought into the lives of the children in the excellent kinder- 
garten at Brookfield, Ill., if three small trees are sacrificed. The oak 
is about three feet in diameter and more than a hundred years old. 


attracting the birds. Write to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for McAtee’s “Plants That Attract 
Birds” and ask the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York, for its literature, 
especially about Baron von Berlepsch’s methods of at- 
tracting woodpeckers, since these are the greatest de- 
stroyers of insects that harm forest trees. Bailey’s 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture describes every 
species of tree, shrub, vine, and wild flower that is 
offered for sale in America, and practically everything 
worth having can be had from nurserymen or collectors. 
As it is not customary to print the names of tradesmen 
in articles, I have deposited with the editor of AMERICAN 
Forestry the names and addresses of four or five nur- 
serymen and collectors who advertise every wild plant 
that the average person can think of and many more. 
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Some of these catalogues are attractively illustrated and 
anyone who owns a bit of woods should send for all of 
them. 





THE LARGEST TREES 

HE American Genetic Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced the award of two 
prizes of $100 each for the location of the largest 

nut bearing and non-nut-bearing trees in the country. 
The largest nut-bearing tree is a valley oak on the 
ranch of B. F. Gruver, San Benito County, Cal., in the 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. This lordly 
tree measures 37 feet 6 inches in circumference. It is 
near the city of Stockton, and the natives, who declare 
that it produces a ton of acorns every year, take pride 


It is expected that the “discovery” of this tree will 
be at once a surprise and a disappointment to the friends 
of the famous Hooker oak of Chico, Cal., named for 
the English botanist, Sir Joseph Hooker, who, in 1872, 
declared that, so far as encyclopaedic knowledge went, it 
was the largest oak in the world. Several persons sent 
in photographs of the Hooker oak, which, however is 
only 21 feet 8 inches in circumference, although it rises 
to a height of 105 feet. 

The largest tree in the non-nut-bearing class of hard- 
woods disclosed by the contest is a sycamore near Wor- 
thington, Ind. This tree is 150 feet high, after having 
had its height considerably reduced by lightning and 
wind. It has a spread of 100 feet and its trunk 1 foot 
above ground is 45 feet 3 inches in circumference, while 
its east branch measures 27 feet 8 inches around and its 
west branch 23 feet 2 inches. 

The second largest nut-bearing tree disclosed by the 
contest is a chestnut 3 miles from Cresmont, N. C., on 
the main range of the Big Smoky Mountains which di- 
vide North Carolina and Tennessee. This tree is 75 
feet high and has a circumference of 33 feet 4 inches. 

It is announced that the contest confirms the fact that 
the sycamore is the largest hardwood tree in North 
America. Yellow poplar ranks next to sycamore in point 
of size among the non-nut-bearing hardwoods. One of 
the photographs submitted in the contest was of a yellow 
poplar near Reems Creek, N. C., which is estimated to 
be 198 feet in height and 34 feet 6 inches in circum- 


ference. 





TO A MOUNTAIN ABOUT TO BE LUMBERED 
By PAULINA BRANDRETH 
A monument of ageless time 
Snow-piled against the evening skies, 
Thy slopes in timbered splendor rise, 
Each tree encased with frosted rime. 


And lo! upon thy glistening crown 
Benign, the rising moon looks down. 
O mountain, could thy forests be 
Left to the moon’s sweet charity! 
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The Bird Department 


By A. A, ALLEN, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University 


The Departure of the Birds 


] ‘VER since the last of July the birds have been 
‘ leaving, but the dimunition in their numbers has 
4—/ been so gradual and the entrance of others from 





the north has been so inconspicuous that probably few 
people have realized that a migration has been in prog- 
ress. It is not until October that most of us recognize 
that the birds are departing. For the fall migration is 
very different from that of the spring. 

In the spring the coming of the birds is so conspicu- 
ous a part of the change from winter to summer that 
it has been heralded since biblical times and even earlier. 
But in the fall there are no bright colors, no joyous songs 
to announce the passing. In silence the birds slip past 
us and few are the chronicles that record the travels of 
the modestly attired wayfarers which, after the nestling 
season, begin the long flight to the south, some of them 
travel over 8,000 miles from Alaska to Patagonia, many 
of them but a few weeks out of the nest and making the 
journey for the first time, and all with no compass to 


guide them. 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE BIRDS 


It is not surprising that birds in migration have fas- 
cinated mankind, not surprising that governments em- 
ploy scientists to study and investigate them and little 
wonder that thousands of people, scientists and laymen, 
spend much time following the birds in an effort to learn 
their secret. The facts which have been discovered 
have relieved us of much of our ignorance but the great 
mystery of how migration originated still remains and 
we can, at best, offer but theories to account for it. 

Let us first consider some of the more interesting 
phases of migration that modern investigation has thrown 
light upon. It is now a matter of common knowledge 
that all birds do not migrate. Many species in the north 
are able to accommodate themselves to the rigors of 
winter and never pass out of the neighborhood in which 
they are raised. The chickadees, nuthatches and wood- 
peckers that come to one’s feeding station in winter, in 
northern United States, remain in the spring to nest in 
the vicinity, while in the south, the familiar mockingbirds 
and cardinals are ever present. The farther south one 
goes, the larger is the percentage of non-migrant birds 
until one reaches the tropics where no real migration 
occurs. Even here, however, the coming and going of 
our northern species are conspicuous features of the bird 
life, and there is probably no place in the world where 
migrating birds are never seen. In places of the same 
latitude, however, migration is more pronounced in some 


than in others, reaching its maximum in eastern United 
States and western Europe, and being much less pro- 
nounced in the southern than in the northern hemisphere. 

Between the birds that do not migrate at all and the 
Arctic tern which migrates 10,000 miles twice a year 
between its Antarctic wintering ground and the Arctic 
shores where it nests, there are all gradations of migrants. 

















A PAIR OF BOBOLINKS 


These birds nest in the northern part of the United States and 
winter in Brazil. Each year after traveling ten thousand miles 
they return to the same meadow. 





Some birds like the meadow lark, robin, bluebird and 
chipping sparrow which nest throughout most of United 
States and Canada, merely withdraw into the southern 
part of their breeding range during the winter while their 
places are taken by such birds as the tree sparrow, snow 
bunting, pine grosbeak and siskin that nest in northern 
Canada and migrate in winter as far south as northern 
United States. Other species that nest in northern 
United States and Canada, such as most of the flycatch- 
ers, warblers and vireos, pass out of the United States 
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entirely and spend the winter in Central America or 
northern South America. A few species like the bobo- 
link, night hawk and golden plover, pass over the moun- 
tains of northern South America to winter on the pampas 
of Brazil and Argentine, while a few others amongst 
the shore birds, the knot and yellowlegs, for example, 
wander to southern Patagonia. 

One of the strangest features of the migrations of 
some of these birds that winter in South America is 

















THE CHICKADEE 
One of the birds that does not migrate and which is enabled to accommo- 


date itself to the rigors of the northern winter. The nuthatches and 
woodpeckers also share the northern winter with it. 


that they pursue different routes in the spring from those 
in the fall. The golden plover, for example, which nests 
along the Arctic coasts of North America in the fall, fly 
southeast to Labrador and thence due south to South 
America, a few stopping along the Atlantic coast. But 
the majority fly directly over the sea, a distance of about 
2.400 miles, to the north coast of South America and 
thence to Argentine. At this time of the year they are 
never seen in the Mississippi valley. In the spring, how- 
ever, they strike United States along the Gulf coast, and 
all migrate up the Mississippi valley, at this season never 
being seen along the Atlantic coast. 

But this double route is the exception. The vast ma- 
jority of birds just move southward after the breeding 
season, following the routes where food is most abun- 
dant, shunning areas where food is scarce, until they 
finally reach their winter quarters. In the spring they 
move northward along the same highway. 

The fall migration is marked by much more dallying 
than the spring and by much more wandering, some 
birds delaying their actual migration by trips to the north, 


east or west. There is no hurry so long as food is 
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abundant, and some birds like the snipe, woodcock and 
many species of ducks remain until pressed for food by 
the killing frosts or the formation of ice over their feed- 
ing pools. Most species, however, start southward while 
food is still abundant. 

The fact that so many species leave long before food 
becomes scarce makes the reason for their going the more 
strange and brings us to the question of why they 
migrate and how they know when it is time. The regu- 
larity with which birds arrive in the spring has been 
observed since ancient times, but it has not been until 
the modern investigations that we have understood the 
delicate physiological adjustment which records time for 
the bird almost as accurately as a timepiece. The physio- 
logical cycle is as precise in a healthy bird as is the revo- 
lution of the wheel of an engine. The bird’s year begins 
with the slightest increase in the size of the reproductive 
organs, for they are not, as in some of the higher ani- 














THE MEADOW LARK 
These birds, which nest throughout most of the United States and 
Canada, merely withdraw into the southern part of their breeding 
range during the winter while their places are taken by such birds as 
the tree sparrow, snow bunting, pine grosbeak and siskin that nest in 
northern Canada and migrate in winter as far south as northern 
United States. 


mals, of constant size throughout the year. The increase 
is a sign that the breeding season is approaching and 
with migrating species there comes the concomitant in- 
stinct to migrate and the bird begins its journey to the 
breeding ground. If there were no such thing as weather, 
if food were always equally abundant, the bird would 
arrive at its nesting ground on exactly the same day each 
year. Indeed, this is said to be the case with some of 
the sea birds, notably the puffins, which are little affected 


by the weather. They spend the greater part of the year 
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at sea, but each year on exactly the same day they appear 
on their breeding islands. 

The first birds to migrate, like the robins and black- 
birds, are the least punctual because in the early spring 
the weather is least settled. The later migrants become 
more and more punctual as the weather becomes more 
uniform until with those birds coming after the first of 
May we can prophesy the day of their arrival at any 
place with considerable accuracy. 

Now if birds had no enemies and always hatched their 
first eggs successfully, it is probable that the fall migra- 
tion would be equally regular, because after the breed- 
ing season the reproductive organs begin to decrease in 
size just as they grew in the spring. But many birds 
have to make several attempts before they raise a brood 
successfully, and while they are still feeding their young 
in the nest, others of their species are ready to leave. 
Some species, however, wait for a second or even a third 
brood, but the majority are ready after the first brood to 
enter once more upon a care-free existence. Some 
species, like the swallows and blackbirds, assemble in 
large, conspicuous flocks before migrating, but others 
just slip away unnoticed, usually the old birds first, fol- 
lowed later by young of the year. It is the periodic 
changes in the reproductive organs, then, that tells birds 
when to migrate and the concomitant instinct impels them 
ta go. 

But this does not explain how and why birds came to 
migrate in the first place. lt may explain how the in- 
stinct is maintained, but not how it has been developed. 
For this, of course, we have to resort to hypotheses. 
Without going into detail, it may be interesting to re- 
view the one which receives greatest credence today. It 
is founded upon two beliefs which we now look upon 
almost as facts: first, the origin of bird life upon this 
continent, and secondly, the coming of a glacial period 
or ice age when most of the birds were again driven out. 

In North America, it is undoubtedly true, that we have 
received our birds from two sources: from South Amer- 
ica and from Asia by way of Alaska. We know this 
because some of our species are almost identical with 
those of Europe and Asia, while others are very similar 
to South American forms found nowhere else in the 
world. If we can imagine the South American birds, in 
ages past, gradually spreading northward because of an 
overcrowded condition or because of the natural instinct, 
inherent in most organisms, to cover as much territory 
as possible, we would find them eventually coming into a 
land which, while similar to that of their progenitors 
during a part of the year, was entirely different during 
winter and unsuited to their needs. They were, there- 
fore, able to occupy it only during the summer months 
and each winter had to retire southward. This would 
have been sufficient to eventually form a migrating in- 
stinct of considerable power and regularity, but it does 
not explain all the variations in route and distance trav- 
elled which we see today. 

During the numerous geological ages that have ensued 
since birds first came into North America, the continent 
and the climate have seen great changes. North America 


has changed from a mild, semi-tropical land to one cov- 
ered with snow and ice and back again to a land of de- 
cided seasons. If we think of birds as having become 
established during the semi-tropical times, even without 
any decided migrations, we can still think of them devel- 
oping this instinct to migrate under the stress of the 
slowly approaching ice age, the birds being driven south- 
ward to seek quarters in an already overcrowded tropics, 
and striving northward with each returning spring and 

















THE TREE SPARROW 
This bird nests in northern Canada and in winter migrates to the 
northern part of the United States. Just what the sense is which 
directs migratory birds to return to the same place year after year 
the scientists do not know. 


recession of the glaciers only to be forced back again 
the following winter. 

One might follow this thought into great detail and 
show how the various routes followed by birds between 
North and South America may have been evolved, but 
we cannot take space. for it here. There remains one 
other problem which seems even more mysterious than 
the origin of migration, and that is how birds find their 
way. 

Each year the bobolink after traveling 10,000 miles 
comes back to the same meadow, and the oriole comes 
back to the same tree. The robin and the phoebe come 
back to the former nests and construct others close by 
or even on top of the old structures. What is it that 
guides them on their long journey and brings them back 
sc precisely? It is instinct, we now say, a sense which, 
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not having ourselves, we are unable to understand. That 
sense which directs the carrier pigeon back to the home 
loft, five days’ journey distant, is probably the same that 
guides all birds on their migrations, and we call it a 
sense of direction. There have been numerous observa- 
tions to support this theory and some modern experi- 
ments upon terns carried in the hold of a ship 1,000 
miles out of the range of the species, which, when re- 
leased, flew back directly to their nests, have conclu- 
sively shown that birds do have this sense. But just 
what the sense is and what controls it we have yet to 
learn. 
BIRD LIFE IN OCTOBER 


October is a month of changes. The killing frosts 
have nipped the leaves and every gust of wind sends 
fiuttering showers to the ground. The gray skies, the 
purple hills and the golden trees are preparing us for 
winter. Bird life, too, is changing. Although some ot 
our summer birds, even among the warblers and _ fly- 
catchers, still cling to their posts, before the month has 
run its course all but a few of the hardy seed-eating 
sparrows and blackbirds will be gone. The last of the 
transient visitors that nest in northern Canada and win- 
ter in Central or South America will pass through and 
the hardy winter residents will arrive. The waterfowl 
which have been straggling along since the middle of 
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August or September are now receiving added impetus 
from the northern forests, and toward the last of the 
month great flocks will fill the air and cover favored 
ponds. 

Thickets and the borders of woodlands now teem with 
various species of sparrows, and overgrown fields, where 
they are busy consuming great quantities of weed seed, 
resound with their calls. A few vigorous individuals 
among the song sparrows and white-throats have more 
than regained the vitality lost through the moulting sea- 
sen and now sing with almost spring-time fervor. ‘The 
majority, however, if they sing at all, do so in subdued 
tones that are difficult to recognize. 

Certain shrubs and vines now bear fruit that attracts 
many birds. The wild grape and the Virginia creeper 
are thronging with late thrushes and the bayberry draws 
flocks of myrtle warblers. If one has been feeding the 
winter birds in previous years, they will now begin to 
come back to the feeding station in search of the food 
which they grew accustomed to find. 

October also begins the real hunting season when the 
sportsman dons his khakis and tramps the woods for 
grouse and woodcock or wades the marshes for ducks 
and snipe. It is legitimate sport and these are birds pre- 
eminent as game birds that serve man best in this 


capacity. 





Forestry at the Exposition 


MERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION DAY at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition is Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 20. The meeting will be held in the Lum- 

bermen’s Building on the Exposition grounds, the presi- 
dent, Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh 
University, presiding. Foresters from all over the United 
States, Pacific Coast members of the Association and 
others who are attending the Exposition at the time will 
be present, and with them will be numbers of the leading 
lumbermen and loggers of the West. 

President Drinker will speak on the forestry situation 
in the United States and F. C. Knapp, vice-president of 
the Western Forestry and Conservation Congress, will 
talk on the relation of the western foresters with those 
of the east. P. S. Ridsdale, editor of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY, will tell what the magazine is domg in furthering 
forestry throughout the entire country and Director E. 
A. Sterling will read a paper on the work of forest pro- 
tective associations in the East, prepared by W. R. 
Brown, president of the New Hampshire Timberland 
Owners’ Association. Chief Forester Henry 5. Graves, 
will speak about the Government and the lumber in- 


dustry. H. D. Langille, of Portland, Ore., will discuss 


the relations of timber owners and fire protective organi- 
zations; E. A. Selfridge, Jr., president of the California 
Protective Association, will talk about taxation and for- 


estry and there will be other discussions and addresses 
on subjects related to forestry. 

The first day of the week, the eighteenth, will be de- 
voted to a meeting of the Society of American Foresters, 
also at the Lumbermen’s Building. There will be ad- 
dresses by Chief Forester Graves on the forester’s ideals ; 
by Coert DuBois on the forester’s opportunities; by D. 
T. Mason on what the Society has done and is doing for 
foresters; by Dr. B. E. Fernow on the forester’s profes- 
sional ethics; by G. M. Cornwall on the forester’s duties 
toward lumbering; by F. E. Olmstead on the lumber- 
men’s duties toward forestry; by Judson F. Clark on the 
place of logging engineering in forestry; by A. F. Fischer 
on the forests of the Philippines and by H. M. Curran 
on the forests of the Argentine Republic. 

Tuesday, the nineteenth, will be devoted to meetings 
of the Western Forestry and Conservation Association 
to be taken up largely by addresses and discussions on 
the various problems of forest fire protective work, and 
on Thursday, the twenty-first, the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress will meet in annual session. The remaining two 
days of the week will be spent by those who wish to go 
on an excusion to the redwood logging camps of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Company and the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany at Scotia, Eureka and Samoa in northern California. 























National Conservation and Water Powers 


By HERMAN H. CHAPMAN 


Professor of Forestry at Yale University. 


Chairman of Committee on Policy and Legislation, American For- 


estry Association. 


N the July number of AMERICAN Forestry (page 818) 
appeared a review of a recent publication on the Con- 
servation of Water by Storage. In this review empha- 

sis is placed upon the question of national regulation of 
water powers in such a way that a casual reader might 
conclude that the entire theory of government retention of 
ownership of national resources is wrong, and results in 
waste rather than in promoting conservation. The quota- 
tion, among others, which is of greatest significance reads : 

“The Conservation movement, originating in a wise de- 
mand for the economical use of our natural (not national) 
resources, has too much deteriorated into a demand that 
those resources be retained by the National Government 
and not permitted to be developed by private capital except 
under restrictive burdens.” 

The average American of the old school has been 
brought up to believe, first, that public tands and their 
resources exist solely for the purpose of acquisition by 
private parties for their personal benefit; second, that 


public jobs are sinecures to be striven for and obtained 
by those who have sufficient political influence to secure 
them. Opposed to this doctrine of laissez faire is the 
theory that the nation should retain and manage the rem- 
nant of its once enormous timber resources together with 
publicly owned grazing lands and water powers, and that 
the trained civil service employes of the government are 
capable of administering these resources to the mutual 
benefit of the public and of the capitalists who develop 
them. 

There is no question of the sincerity of those whe 
champion the doctrine of private acquisition and uncon- 
trolled exploitation of public resources in the interests of 
prosperity and progress. The writer at one time be- 
lieved that he had as much right to a timber claim in 
northern Minnesota as anyone else, although the only 
possible use to which he could have put it was to have 


sold it to some lumber company. 











INTAKE RESERVOIR FOR PLANT 


Forest Service permits. 
struction of an additional plant has been applied for. 


NO. 
This plant, on Bishop Creek, Inyo National Forest, California, is one of a series of five t Cc ; 
J i The power is employed in mining, irrigation pumping, and general use in southern California. 
The present aggregate installed capacity is 30,000 horsepower. 


2, NEVADA-CALIFORNIA POWER COMPANY 


“9 


developments on Bishop Creek, four of which are under 
A permit for the con- 
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DIVERSION DAM FOR PLANT NO. 2 OF THE 


This is on Big Creek, Sierra National Forest, California. 





Practically all the land used by this company is within the Sierra National Forest. 
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¢ PACIFIC LIGHT AND POWER CORPORATION 


Fur- 


ther developments contemplated by this company on the same forest will utilize power sites both on Big Creek and on the San Joaquin River. 


Let us admit the force of these arguments. business 
must be profitable to exist, and the welfare of many 
regions depends largely on the prosperity of certain large 
enterprises. 

But, is it impossible to do business with Uncle Sam, 
and cannot the general welfare be better protected in this 
way? Water power representatives answer emphatically 
No! Regulations are burdensome; they reduce profits ; 
and uncertainty of tenure through revocable leases, makes 
it impossible to secure capital for such investments ex- 
cept at greatly increased rates. It is asserted that those 
who insist that the nation should retain its property in 
waterpowers do not grasp the intricate financial and 
engineering problems involved in waterpower develop- 
ment, and are enemies of true conservation, for while 
they hamper and prevent capital from developing these 
powers, millions of horsepower are running to waste, 
never to be recovered or used! 

The specific claim made by opponents of national own- 
ership is, that the retention of public lands controlling 
waterpower and the system of leasing under permit has 
retarded and hampered the development and conserva- 
tion of these western waterpowers. To prove this, statis- 
tics can be cited to show that the ratio of developed to 
total available power in western states is very low when 
compared to states east of the Mississippi. This is true, 
but does it prove the point? Water power is a com- 
modity, which must be marketed and used. To utilize 
power we must have factories, lighting systems, large 





towns, a reasonably dense population, and many natural 
resources to use as raw materials in manufacturing. 
Profits depend, first upon the market for power, second 
upon the cost of installation and service, third, upon the 
price of power. National ownership exerts no influence 
upon demand for power, and its effect upon costs is con- 
fined to a small, almost insignificant charge based on the 
amount of power developed, and to the “intimidating” 
effect on borrowed capital or bonds, which might increase 
the rate of interest or prevent the financing of the enter- 
prise. It is self-evident that investors would prefer to 
own these powers outright, and that insistence on the 
principle of leasing has probably caused delay and dis- 
satisfaction in many instances. In spite of this, the 
waterpower industry in many portions of the west is at 
present overdeveloped. In California alone, for the year 
1914, the maximum demand for power was less than 60 
per cent of the installation. (Hearings before Committee 
on Public Lands, U. S. Senate, 63rd Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion. Page 556.) The power development under lease 
on national forests is increasing, at present, relatively 
much faster than elsewhere. During 1914 there was an 
increase of 36 per cent in the total capacity of all pros- 
pects for which permits had been granted, and the actual 
cutput of electric energy increased in this one year 150 
per cent, or from 111,000 to 266,000 horsepower. If, as 
indicated, there is a surplus of waterpower in excess of 
market requirements, in the west, lamentations at the 
waste of unused powers seem strangely out of place and 


> 
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create a false impression. Waterpowers cannot be used 
under any coaditions until they are needed. There is at 
present, on national forests, a total of 1,067,621 horse- 
power for which permits are outstanding, and the water- 
powers already in operation produce 266,797 horsepower. 

Instead of immediately increasing the amount of power 
development, there is reason to believe that the effect of 
private ownership might be just the reverse, and that a 
powerful motive for desiring absolute ownership is the 
opportunity which it insures of holding possession of 
valuable powers, and keeping off competitors, until the 
time comes when it will be profitable to use these powers. 


market. Meanwhile, unprofitable waterpowers remain 
the property of the nation until such time as they are 
needed. It is so obvious that the leasing system instead 
of preventing, tends to secure the maximum develop- 
ment, that it would have been well for the champions of 
private ownership had they made overdevelopment the 
basis of their objections rather than retardation, and it 
is notable that much of the opposition to the passage of 
improved and amended legislation so long sought by con- 
servationists, is based on this feature of insistence on 
development as a condition of holding leases. 

It is not claimed that the present system is perfect. 





CAZADERO PLANT OF PORTLAND RAILWAY LIGHT AND POWER CO., CLACKAMAS RIVER, OREGON. 


This public-service corporation is planning to develop additional power through new construction under a Forest Service permit, on the Oregon 
National Forest. The plant here shown is not under permit, since it does not involve use of National Forest land. 


The principle naturally striven for, that of a reasonable 
profit, urges consolidation of power interests and elimina- 
tion of competition as a means of assuring this profit. 
The present system of leasing effectually prevents 
artificial restriction of power development. A govern- 
ment permit is granted only on condition that construc- 
tion work be begun within a specified time. The appli- 
cant secures a priority right, and is then given time to 
prepare surveys and specifications, and to further inves- 
tigate markets and cost of installation. If he decides 
that the venture will prove profitable, the lease is granted 
and actual development work must begin. If not, the 
perinit is cancelled, and another applicant is given oppor- 
tunity to consider the prospect. The inevitable effect of 
such a system, provided the terms are equitable, is to 
secure development at the earliest moment when eco- 
nomic conditions appear to justify the venture, and to 
absolutely prevent the holding of power in an unde- 
veloped condition as a means of influencing the power 


Leases revocable at the option of the Secretary should 
be made irrevocable (but subject to cancellation on fail- 
ure to observe the terms thereof) and renewable pre- 
vious to the expiration of the period of 50 years for 
which they run. Other modifications are possible with- 
out sacrificing the principle of national ownership. The 
Ferris bill (H. R. 16673, 63rd Congress 3rd session), 
embodies the principles for which the advocates of na- 
tional conservation contend, and to which those who 
are not opposed on principle to all government control 
are substantially agreed. But of late there has been a 
growing movement to repudiate this bill, and it is the 
probable intention of waterpower interests to attempt to 
secure from this coming Congress a radically different 
measure, which will give them absolute control of na- 
tional waterpowers, free from all interference. The pro- 
ceedings of the waterpower convention called in Oregon 
for September should throw some light on this subject. 
Efforts may be made to confuse the issue of national 
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retention of publicly owned power sites with that of 
national interference in the regulation of private water- 
powers,—the purpose being to arouse indignation against 
unjust and tyrannical interference with state and private 
rights, under cover of which Congress shall be persuaded 
to part with what the nation now and always has owned, 
and has the right to hold. 

But the danger of the attack on the conservation of 
publicly owned waterpowers lies in the effort to drag 
down in a common ruin the tremendous achievements in 
other lines of national conservation secured in the last 
quarter century. On what authority ts the statement 
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proclamation created the National Forests totalling 160,- 

000,000 acres in the United States, exclusive of Alaska. 
Were the pioneers of this movement, Dr. B. E. Fer- 
now, F. H. Newell, Edward A. Bowers, Gifford Pinchot, 
Henry S$. Graves, and others fighting for a chimerical 
cream when they vigorously opposed this principle of 
private acquisition and demanded that of the remaining 
public lands those which were suitable only for forest 
production should not be allowed to pass out of the 
hands of the national government? What motives actu- 
ated Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley, Roose- 
velt and Taft, all of whom exercised widely the power 
given them to make these reser- 
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PLANT NO. 1 OF THE PACIFIC LIGHT AND POWER CORPORATION 


This plant, on Big Creek, Sierra National Forest, California, is one of two power houses constructed 


vations ? 

The idea which has moulded 
this entire national policy is that 
these public forests can be best 
protected and maintained in a 
productive condition under con- 
tinued national ownership. It 
was held that under a policy of 
retaining these forest lands, the 
government could secure refor- 
estation, protect watersheds, 
prevent fires, and require con- 
servative methods of lumbering, 
thus preventing the waste and 
destruction of this national as- 
set, to the permanent benefit oi 
the public, while under private 
ownership these results would 
not be attained. 

But merely to reserve and lock 
up these resources has never 
been the aim of conservation. 
“A wise demand for their eco- 
nomic use” correctly states the 
case. The real issue lies as to 
methods by which this use can 
best be perfected. The lumber- 
ing and manufacture of standing 


by this company on Big Creek, with an aggregate installed capacity of 94,000 horsepower. The ‘ J ‘ 
power developed is used in the operation of electric railways in and about Los Angeles. This timber, the development of 


company’s permit covers an ultimate development of 250,000 horsepower on the Sierra National 


Forest. 


made that the conservation movement originated “in a 
wise demand for the economic use of natural (but) not 
national resources,” and that the demand that these natu- 
ral resources be retained by the national government con- 
stitutes a deterioration of the conservation movement. 
Once and for all, let it be understood that the conserva- 
tion movement in this country began with and still cen- 
ters on the struggle for retention of national ownership 
of public lands and resources. 

Conservation as a public issue originated about 35 
years ago, when the founders of the American Forestry 
Association declared their intention of securing congres- 
sional action authorizing the permanent retention by the 
national government of the title to forested non-agricul- 
tural lands. This idea finally found expression in the 
law of 1891, under which successive presidents have by 


waterpower, and the use of other 
resources demand the investment 
of large amounts of capital and the establishment of a 
systematic business. Only three possible methods pre- 
sent themselves for accomplishing these ends, namely, 
the assumption of such investment and business activity 
by the government; the retention of ownership only by 
the government and the investment of private capital in 
the business, under lease or contract ; or the sale and dis- 
posal of the property itself to the capitalists who desire 
to develop it. The first is State Socialism and has never 
been advocated by conservationists. The third is indi- 
vidualism and would utterly destroy this national policy. 
The second expresses the aims and goal of national con- 
servation. But is it possible for the government to enter 
into business relations with private capital and to regu- 
lete the use of its lands by the terms of leases or con- 
tracts in such a way as not only to preserve the property 
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itself in the best possible condition, and insure the great- 
est benefit to the public, but at the same time induce capi- 
tal to venture on large and prolonged investments which 
are entirely dependent on the guarantees given in such 
contracts, and on the interpretation placed upon their 
enforcement by public officials. Under the old order of 
political appointees, incompetent and often unscrupulous, 
the answer would be an emphatic negative. The new 
wine of public responsibility and efficiency would crack 
the old bottles.and the effort would come to naught. 
The solution of this problem was the creation of a new 
national service, for the direct purpose of coping with 
these new responsibilities and 
proving to the country that as a 
nation we were not incapable of 
rising to our opportunities. ‘The 
best example of this is the For- 
est Service, in the Department 
of Agriculture, which was grad- 
ually built up partly by rigid 
competitive examinations — in 
technical forestry, which re- 
quired for passage the equiva- 
lent of five years of college 
training, and partly by appoint- 
ment of local men as forest ran- 
gers on the basis of merit and 
examinations. A widespread 
system of forest schools sprang 
up, located in Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Colo- 
rado and in eastern states, the 
graduates of which sought em- 
ployment in this branch of the 


every possible way to break down the system and to 
demonstrate its failure, the spirit of efficiency and emu- 
lation developed in the Forest Service has triumphantly 
solved the big problems of public administration in the 
face of and even aided by this opposition. 

This is best illustrated by the timber sales policy of 
the Service. Lumbermen were at first bitterly hostile to 
the withdrawal of the timberlands, for timber was the 
raw material of their business, and its ownership in large 
quantities was the guarantee upon which rested the 
security for its continuance. The idea of being forced 
to purchase stumpage from the government, and to com- 





HAUSER LAKE PLANT OF THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY 


ovoVve > ser ‘e > ale 
government service. | he Y ale This plant, on the upper Missouri River near Helena, Mont., is one of six developments operated by this 
Forest School alone has oradu- company on the Madison and Missouri rivers, of which one is operating under a Forest Service 
iy permit and two under permits from the Interior Department. The power developed at the plants 
ated over three hundred men. a of the Montana Power Company and associated companies supplies the general market throughout 
‘ , B , central and western Montana and is used principally in mining operations. It will be used to 
large majority of whom are or operate the trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. as soon as installation of the neces- 


have been employed in this na- 

tional work. The writer desires to add that of this entire 
number, with most of whom he is personally acquainted, 
he has yet to hear of a single instance of dishonesty or 
favoritism in their administration of the national pos- 
sessions. 

Many of these men have now had ten to fifteen years 
of continuous experience with the problems of public 
business, complex and diversified, which have presented 
themselves for solution during the development of the 
system of co-operative use of timber and other resources. 
In the ten years since 1905 the service has effected a 
complete change in the attitude toward the national for- 
est administration of that portion of the public in the 
western states who have had occasion to use these re- 
sources, and who would be the first to criticize an unjust 
and unefficient system. They have established a reputa- 
tion for honesty, impartiality and efficiency which goes 
far towards the final solution of even the most compli- 
cated questions of procedure. The result is that while 
the champions of private ownership have waged continu- 
ous warfare upon public reservations and have tried in 


sary equipment along the line of the railway is completed. 


ply with new, costly and untried regulations, which com- 
pelled them to burn slash, leave part of the stand, and 
protect this residue from damage during logging, was 
offensive and aroused much indignation. But the opera- 
tors have found that they could do all these things. The 
period of experimentation is past. Mistakes, due to 
inexperience, have been remedied. Today contracts are 
in force for billions of feet of timber, in which the 
operators are entirely dependent on the government for 
stumpage. ‘The annual revenue from timber sales totals 
over $1,300,000, and the lumbermen of the west are 
practically united in support of the principle of national 
retention of the residue of publicly owned timber lands. 
The principle of co-operative use of national timber has 
stood the acid test of actual application. 

In the use of the grazing lands included within national 
forests, an even more satisfactory development of busi- 
ness customs and regulations has occurred. Based on 
the principle of allotting the government range to those 
most entitled to it, and to the homesteader and resident 
in preference to the owner of large migratory flocks, the 
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Forest Service has built up both the condition of the 
range and the number of stock grazed, and at the same 
time has completely won over both sheep and cattle men 
to a whole-hearted support of the principle of national 
retention of these grazing rights. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the west there remains hardly a vestige 
of opposition to the grazing policy save on the part of a 
few who are not getting what they think they might 
secure under a return to the old policy of the right of 
the strongest, backed by the rifle, which formerly char- 
acterized the struggle for the public range. 

These are facts which cannot be denied. So powerful 
has public opinion become in support of these national 
policies that big interests working through state and na- 
tional politics to restore the good old days of free land 
grabs have again and again been driven to cover. The 
disruption of the national forests, desired as the surest 
method of exterminating the all too successful propaganda 
for retention of national resources has been widely advo- 
cated. Recently efforts have been made to show that 
the western states were staggering under unjust burdens 
of taxation as a result of the “retention” by the govern- 
ment of percentages of their area varying from 40 to 92 
per cent of the total. (AMERICAN Forestry, page 820.) 
The author of these figures neglects to state what portion 
of these lands are purposely retained, and what percent- 
age are now open for occupancy, thus permitting the 
public to believe that all such lands are forcibly held by 
the U. S. It must be made clear that not one acre of 
national forest lands more valuable for agriculture than 
for timber will be retained under present policies any 
longer than it takes to have it examined and thrown out, 
barring only the ranger stations and lands for similar 
public uses, and that the examination and elimination of 
all agricultural lands is being rapidly completed. Na- 
tional forests contain the only large bodies of land, exclu- 
sive of national parks, which the government intends to 
keep forever.*_ Indian reservations will probably in time 
be broken up, and allotted individually, pursuant to the 
declared policy of the Indian Office. The area of national 
forests amounts, not to 92 per cent, but to an average of 
not over 15 per cent of the total area of western States, 
the largest percentage being 33 per cent—practically 
all of which is worthless except for the timber it 
contains or for its capacity for timber production, 
grazing, or watershed protection. Mineral lands may 
be taken up and title obtained under the mining laws.* 
To those who would plead the necessity for local 
taxation as a reason for the breaking down of this 
national ownership of timber lands, the answer is clear. 
The only method of taxation which is considered per- 
fectly just in the long run is a tax on income. Timber 
should in the future pay such a tax in lieu of annual 
taxes. But a tax of 20 per cent on net income is con- 
sidered a fairly reasonable sum. The national govern- 
ment under existing laws pays to the counties within 
which national forests are located a tax of 35 per cent 
of the gross income, whether or not there is any net 
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income whatever from the management of said forests. 
No private owner could afford such a tax, and annual 
taxes placed on such timber which would yield equal reve- 
nue would be confiscatory. Furthermore, this income 
will be perpetual, since the forests will be retained as 
productive areas, while under private management in 
many instances their productivity would be greatly 
impaired. 

Had the principle of national retention of public re- 
sources in the west been wrong and the results detri- 
mental, the entire system would long ago have been 
demolished by its enemies. It has stood and grown on 
its own merits until it is so firmly intrenched in public 
favor that the opponents of the national forest policy 
have been forced to fall back on state sovereignty as 
their last argument. And here they have no grounds to 
stand on, for the western states as such have received as 
much, if not more, land from the nation than those lo- 
cated elsewhere, and the U. S. Supreme Court as early 
as 1839 in Illinois, announced the absolute right of the 
national government to retain title and to lease such lands 
and resources as it chose, within the confines of a sover- 
eign state. 

The fight on the waterpower question is merely another 
phase of the struggle of the new and successful principle 
of national retention and leases as a means of developing 
public resources against the older and questionable plan 
of relinquishment of these properties to private owner- 
ship. There is but one answer to this question; the 
nation must retain the ownership of the waterpowers on 
public lands, and lease them on terms which will secure 
the greatest degree of utilization and benefit both to the 
investor and to the consumer. 





MARYLAND'S WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


HE State of Maryland probably has a total of 500 
industries which rely to a large extent upon wood 
for the manufacture of their products. Thirty- 

five per cent of these are centered in the city of Balti- 
more, the rest distributed over the State, but particularly 
numerous in the middle western part, and eertain sec- 
tions of the Eastern Shore. 

The study of those in Western Maryland is completed, 
and in Baltimore it is well under way. The investigation 
has disclosed some interesting facts, and upon the basis 
of the data secured it is the intention of the State For- 
ester to establish a State Wood Waste Exchange. It is 
of course not difficult to find manufacturers who have 
waste to sell; it is not as simple a matter to locate ad- 
vantageous markets for them. However, it is believed 
that this part of the work will meet with reasonable suc- 
cess, and the manufacturers themselves are evidencing 
much interest in the present investigation. There exists 
among most of them a decided willingness to add to the 
efficiency of their plants through a better and a closer 
utilization of raw materials, and if hearty cooperation 
makes for the success of such work, that in Maryland 
should be productive of results. 


*An exception must be made to these statements in the case of extensive areas of coal lands, the future policy for which has 


not yet been determined. 
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Children’s Department 


Devoted to importing information about trees, woods and forests to boys and girls so that they may grow to know 
how necessary trees are to the health, wealth and future of their country. 








By Bristow ADAMS 


HOW TREES TRAVEL 


F COURSE a great tree does not move itself 
from where it has long stood. That is the best 
thing about it; it stands steadfast, its leafy 








crown reared aloft, in sun and rain. It may be beaten 
by the winds, or weighted down with snows, but still it 
holds its own, an example of courage and sturdiness. 
Indeed, it has been said that a full-grown tree is prac- 
tically the only thing that man cannot put up where and 
when he wants it. 

But the trees, as groups, must travel, or they could 
not live and spread out to occupy new places. 

It is a well-known fact, and one that all foresters 
learn at the very first, that trees cannot thrive in dense 
shade. Foresters have a word for this quality of trees 
in respect to the demand for a place in the sun. They 
call it “tolerance,” and say a tree will “tolerate,” or stand, 
shade, or will not, in which case it is “intolerant.” Some 
foresters claim that the reason smaller trees cannot grow 
re) under the limbs of others is not wholly because the light 


‘ ~ is kept off, but also because the larger and more numer- 
Witch - hazel ! ous roots of the bigger tree rob the little one of all its 


moisture. No matter what the cause, the result is the 
same, and certain trees are not able to get a start unless 
they have a good open space to grow in. Others, the 
“tolerant”? ones, can stand a lot of crowding and over- 
shadowing; then, if light and freedom come they begin 
to grow thriftily even after they have been cramped and 
dwarfed for many years. The hickories, the sugar maple, 
and hemlock are examples of trees of this type. Yet 
even they do better if they can get their full share of 























light and moisture. 

Thus it can be seen that if the trees dropped their 
seeds immediately to the ground beneath, the little seed- 
lings, even if they were able to get a start, would have 
to struggle against the shade and the dryness caused by 
the parent tree, even though the greatest effort of the 
parent tree is spent in making possible the lives of new 
trees. So it seems as if some of the trees had thought 
out ways to scatter their seeds to a distance and had in- 
vented all sorts of devices, such as aeroplanes, para- 
chutes, and even shotguns, like the witch-hazel’s. 


























2D @D more and more perfect, until they seem to be the result 


Through the constant but very slow changes that have 
come about as a result of the success in life of those 
forms which have met the needs of the life struggle and 
have won out in this struggle—by means of the process 


om o | le—by m 
. - known as evolution—the various devices have been made 








of special plan and effort. 
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RACTICALLY all of the pine seeds have wings. 
Those which do not have these filmy planes 
which bear them some distance from the tree on 

which they are borne, are valued as food by squirrels, 
and even by people, so their distribution is taken care of. 
The white pine cone opens at just the right time, and 
the little seeds from the bases of the cone scales go 
whirling away in spirals through the air. If you have 
even seen a single pine tree standing alone, with a whole 
brood of little trees, generally to one side, you may be 
very sure that these tree-children have come from the 
one parent, and that they are on the side away from the 
prevailing fall winds. Some pine trees release many of 
their seeds after the snow falls, and these seeds go 
scampering away with the winds, gliding and _ sliding 
over the crusted snow. Then when the warm spring sun 
comes, each black spot of seed, absorbing the heat, melts 
itself down into a hole and reaches the ground before 
the surrounding snow is all gone, and thus gets the 
benefit of the moisture from the melting, for the spring- 
time is near to start life. 

One pine, the lodgepole pine of the Rocky Mountains, 
has been known to hold its seeds clutched fast in the 
tight little cones for a quarter of a century. Some cones 
have even been grown over by the limbs on which they 
grew and could never release their seed unless the 
branch or tree were destroyed. ‘These seeds keep their 
life during all the years. Heat will open the cones, and 
a forest fire in this region is almost sure to be followed 
by a forest of lodgepole, because the fire not only opens 
the cones, but also destroys the litter on the ground so 
the seeds which are released can sprout at once on the 
soil left exposed. It is said that all the lodgepole pine 
forests represent areas that have been burned over, and 
they have been able to take possession because the other 
trees couldn’t stand the fires, while the lodgepole was 
adapted to profit by them. 


HE maple keys help the seed to float away from 

the parent tree. The aeroplane of the elm seed 

not only bears it on the wind but helps it float on 
the water. When the heavy spring rains come, the elm 
seeds which appear before the leaves in spring, and must 
soon sprout or die, are floated in quantities by the rain 
into pools or down streams, to find lodgement where 
some soil gives them a chance to grow. 

Another device is used by the sycamore, or button-ball. 
Its seeds are ripened in the fall; yet the old tree does 
not let go of them, but holds them through: all the 
winds of winter, where they hang on in spite of gales, 
even when the cord-like stems of the button-balls are 
whipped to shreds. But when the spring winds and 
rains come, the button-ball softens, and divides into 
downy segments; each seed, with its parachute, is whirled 
away in the gales of March. 

The paddles of the ash tree serve their purpose, the 


little birds formed by the gray birch scales—all these 
are part of the same plan. Hemlock seeds are borne far 
out on the tips of the smallest twigs and each seed is 


provided with a scale that keeps it from falling directly 
to the ground. The linden seed has a plane or para- 
chute, other seeds have hooks that catch to moving 
objects, and thus they travel. Some have special boats 
for floating, like the Chinese water nuts. 

The cocoanut has traveled all the tropic seas, for its 
husk has an outer layer that is smooth and shiny and 
will not let water in, while just inside is a porous and 
fibrous mass, full of air spaces so that the heavier kernel 
is readily floated. Because of the so-called “milk” in 
the cocoanut the kernel keeps its life for a long time, 
until cast up on a beach by the tide, and half imbedded 
in sand from the beat of the waves, it sprouts in groves 
that fringe the southern oceans and even helps to estab- 
lish soil on newly formed coral islands. 

The common red cedar or juniper bears a seed covered 
by a pulp which is relished by birds. The birds digest 
this pulp, not the seed, which, passing through the bird’s 
body, is carried from place to place. The fence-row 
lines of cedar trees have all been started in this way and 
mark where birds have stopped to rest on the fence rails 
or wires. Foresters have found that the only successful 
way to get red cedar seeds to sprout is to practically boil 
them first and remove the pulp, or in other words, to 
imitate the conditions within the birds’ hot little bodies. 


HESTNUTS, hickory nuts, walnuts, and other 
edible seeds relished by squirrels and mice are 
buried by these animals. Naturally they forgot 
some of these storage places, or do not need to use all 
that they have hoarded. Here again another wise pro- 
vision of nature comes in. The shells protect the germ 
until after the winter has frozen and cracked the outer 
protective covering, admitting the moisture when the 
spring thaws come and cause the germ to swell and grow. 
Most remarkable, in many ways, is the witch-hazei, 
which grows in dense thickets and must spread its 
growth outside these thicket boundaries. It has a regular 
artillery. The nuts seem to need a sharp frost to open 
the closely joined parts. Frosty nights will do the trick, 
and a dry, sunny day completes the process. Warmth 
causes the edges of the seed cups to curve inward with 
such force that the seeds will be shot for a considerable 
distance, usually from ten to twenty feet, though an 
actual measurement of forty-five feet is recorded. The 
special provision in the case of the witch-hazel seed is 
that the seed is very smooth, and polished, and the way 
the seeds are discharged is like that by which orange or 
watermelon seeds are shot by the pressure of thumb and 
torefinger. 
These examples of the way trees travel by means of 
their seeds are only a few of many. Can you think of 


others? 


DIRECTORS MEET IN NEW ENGLAND 
IRECTORS of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion met at Boston on August 31 and at the 
Profile House, N. H., on September 1, in order 
to present at the Forestry Conference at the latter place 
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the views of the Association on the extension of the ap- 
propriation for carrying on the program of acquiring 
forest reserves under the provisions of the Weeks Law, 
and to decide where to hold the next annual meeting. 

Boston, backed by the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation, made an earnest appeal for the meeting ard it 
was decided to hold it there early in January, the date 
to be announced later. There has long been a demand 
from the many members of the Association in New 
England for a meeting there and as all throughout that 
section there is a desire to continue the purchase of 
Federal forest reserves, and as the Association is so 
active in keeping before the public the necessity of com- 
pleting the original program of acquiring 5,000,000 acres 
in the Southern Appalachians and 600,000 acres in the 
White Mountains, the meeting in January will be par- 
ticularly appropriate occasion for discussing the situation 
as it will be at that time. 

It is planned to hold a two-day session, with a public 
banquet on the evening of the first day and to have 
programs of addresses and discussions at the morning 
and afternoon sessions each day. 

During the stay in Boston the directors were the guests 
of the Massachusetts Forestry Association on-.a visit to 
the Arnold Arboretum, through which the party was 
conducted by Prof. John Jack whose lucid descriptions 
of what has been accomplished there and what work is 
The party 
was escorted about the city by Secretary Harris A. 
Reynolds of the Massachusetts Forestry Association. 

At the Profile House, President Henry $. Drinker, in 
behalf of the American Forestry Association, presented 
its plans in relation to advocating an additional appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 to be expended during the next five 


planned for the future were much enjoyed. 


years in acquiring Federal forest reserves, and invited 
the organizations represented at the meeting to cooperate. 
This invitation was accepted with enthusiasm. Senator 
Weeks, father of the Weeks Law, told, in an interesting 
reminiscence, of the long-continued efforts and final suc- 
cess in securing the passage of the law, and of the effi- 
cient manner in which the law has been administered, 
during the past five years. He also gave some valuable 
advice regarding efforts to secure a continuation of its 
operation. 

The Forestry Conference consisted of several sessions 
during which there were addresses and discussions on 
various phases of forestry, including addresses by W. R. 
Brown, president of the State Forestry Commission, on 
forest progress in New Hampshire; by Prof. H. H. Chap- 
man, of Yale Forest School, on the woodlot from the 
foresters’ point of view; by Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, on 
the place of forestry in a rural policy; and the dis- 
cussion on this topic was taken up by Commissioners of 
Agriculture from various New England States; by John 
C. Orcutt, secretary of the Agricultural Committee of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, on the cooperative 
marketing of woodlot products; by Herbert Welsh, of 
Philadelphia, on cooperation at Sunapee; by Hon. E. E. 


Woodbury on progress at Lost River; by Prof. J. W. 
‘Toumey, director of the Yale Forest School, on the wood- 
lot at home and abroad; by William L. Hall, assistant 
United States Forester, on the national forest in the east, 
and by Miss Eloise Gerry, of the U. S. Forest Laboratory 
at. Madison, on some suggestions in wood technology. 
An excursion by automobile through the national forest 
on Lafayette Mountain and a tramp on foot over the 
skyline of the Appalachian Mountain Club and an ex- 
cursion to Lost River marked the outings of the party. 





A FORESTER’S CHIEF TASK 
By ALFRED GASKILL 


Director of the American Forestry Association 


HE chief task of a forester is to localize and to 
specialize his eftorts—always looking toward the 
future. Above all he must educate his public in 
economics and through that, not apart from it, lead to 


»f silviculture. The store of virgin timber is 


the practice 





ALFRED GASKILL 


State Forester of New Jersey and Director of the American 
Forestry Association. 

the dominant factor in the lumber market. As that is re- 
duced lumber prices will approach the cost of production. 
The sections which use most wood and have the least 
reserve offer the best opportunities for practical forestry. 

It is important to realize that timber is accidentally, 
not essentially, a product of the wilderness. The most 
profitable forests are always close to populous centers 
for the same reason that low grade lumber is more sal- 
able in New York than high grade is in San Francisco 


or New Orleans. 
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True forest conservation will give serious thought to 
the degraded woodland areas in the eastern States. They 
can be made to yield a double harvest—one of wood, 
another of human uplift. 





TWO NOTABLE OAKS 
By J. R. Simmons 

N FRONT of the Wayside Inn, on the State Road, 

in Sudbury, Mass., about 20 miles west from Boston, 

stand these two mighty white oaks, measuring 18 
feet 21% inches and 17 feet 7 inches in circumference, 
respectively, and spreading their powerful branches over 
a space of about 225 feet. 


STATES GET $850,000 FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


HE portion of the National Forest receipts for the 

fiscal year 1915 to go to the benefit of the various 

States in which the forests lie, according to the 
computation of the Forest Service just approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, amounts all told to more 
than $850,000. The gross receipts for the year ending 
June 30 were $2,481,469.35, of which under the law 25 
per cent is paid over to the States for county school and 
road purposes and an additional 10 per cent is made 
available for expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture 
ii building roads and trails for the benefit of local com- 


munities. 
Montana gets the largest share, 








THESE OAKS SAW WASHINGTON PASS 


Under their branches the father of his country passed on his way to Cambridge to take command of the 


Continental Army. 


Here they stood in June, 1775, when Washington 
passed on his way to Cambridge to take command of 
the Patriot army; and again, nearly a century later, their 
silent grandeur attracted the eye and appealed to the heart 
of Longfellow, who made them famous in his “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.” 

“Through the ancient oaks o’erhead, 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled.” 


They stand as witnesses of a long series of historical 
events reaching back over a period of years previous to 
the coming of the first European settlers. The oldest 
citizens in their vicinity claim for them an age of up- 
wards of 1,000 years. Certainly in appearance they 
would seem to bear out the tradition. 

The tree on the left of the picture has not succeeded 
in preserving its history by means of radial rings. Its 
trunk is hollow, and, by entering through an opening on 
the side furthest from the road, three persons might 
stand upright within. The other oak is comparatively 
sound, and when death comes a cross section will un- 
doubtedly record a very long and interesting life. 

The measurements given were made in the early spring 


of 1915. 





having contributed the largest 
amount of receipts for the sale 
of timber, grazing, and other 
uses of the forests, or more than 
$318,000. Of this amount, 
Montana is to receive $79,589.78 
for county school and road pur- 
poses, while the Forest Service 
will expend $31,835.91 for im- 
provements of special benefit to 
local communities and not in- 
cluded in the regular administra- 
tive and protective improve- 
ments. Idaho comes second with 
a 25 per cent allowance of $75,- 
651.15 and a 10 per cent fund of 
$30,260.46. California is third, 
receiving a 25 per cent allowance 
of $67,611.37 and a 10 per cent 
fund of $27,044.74. The other 
National Forest States follow in 
the order of the size of their respective shares. 

Arizona, $59,807.89, under the 25 per cent provision 
and $23,923.16 under the 10 per cent; Colorado, $59,- 
218.60 and $23,687.44; Oregon, $49,675.83 and $19,- 
870.33; Utah, $48,675.96 and $19,470.38; Wyoming, 
$43,086.86 and $17,234.75; Washington, $37,445.56 and 
$14,978.23; New Mexico, $31,786.46 and $12,714.58; Ne- 
vada, $16,244.53 and $6,497.81; South Dakota, $12,988.11 
and $5,195.25; Alaska, $11,165.75 and $4,466.30; Ar- 
kansas, $8,738.93 and $3,495.57; Florida, $2,336.77 and 
$934.71; Minnesota, $1,971.60 and $788.64; Nebraska, 
$1,401.15 and $560.46; Kansas, $1,357.33 and $542.93; 
Oklahoma, 759.77 and $303.91; Michigan, $198.37 and 
$79.35; North Dakota, $81.83 and $32.73; Porto Rico, 
$9.25 and $3.70. 

The States of Arizona and New Mexico receive ad- 
ditional shares for their school funds on account of 
school lands included within the National Forests, yield- 
ing them $28,966.46 and $9,311.87 respectively. 

On the National Forest Purchase Areas in the East, a 
total of $3,977.60 was collected in Georgia, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, these States thereby sharing $994.40 under the 
25 per cent provision and $397.76 under the 10 per cent. 
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CALIFORNIA’S TREE COLLECTION 


The total amount to be expended under this system of 
sharing the Forest receipts with the States to make up for 
the loss of local taxes due to public ownership of the land 
is about $16,000 greater than for the previous fiscal year, 
as the receipts for the fiscal year 1915 exceeded those of 
the previous fiscal year by about $44,000. The provision 
of law under which a portion of the receipts is turned 
over to the States dates from 1906, and the total pay- 
ments reach, with this year’s allotment, nearly $4,500,000. 
The 10 per cent provision for government-built public 
roads has been in force only since 1912, and has now 
made available for this purpose an aggregate of $926,000. 





CALIFORNIA’S TREE COLLECTION 

NE of the largest collections of rare trees, repre- 

senting countries in all parts of the globe, is that 

maintained by the State of California in the large 
and beautiful park surrounding the capitol building in 
Sacramento. Here one will find not only scores of va- 
rieties of coast trees but visitors from afar like the white 
mulberry from Asia, the variegated euonymus from 
Japan, the Rose of Sharon from Syria and the silver 
wattle from Australia. 

Chili has a representative in the monkey puzzle tree, 
other wise the Araucaria imbricata, that peculiar mem- 
ber of the pine family which takes its name from the fact 
that its crowded and twisted branches are said to puzzle 
the monkey which would seek to climb it. From Brazil 


was brought the lemon verbena, while from distant 
Persia there came the walnut. 

Europe has a number of trees in the State’s collection, 
including the Aleppo pine, the sweet bay and the haw- 
thorn. 


leading to the capitol, with century plants alternating. 


The graceful Irish yew lines one of the walks 

















IRISH YEW 


line one of the walks leading to the capitol of 


California at Sacramento. 


These graceful trees 
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To the visitor from the north and eastern States the 
butternut tree and the sugar maple have a familiar look, 
and there are other varieties that make southerners feel 
at home as they stand beneath their branches. In all, 
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THE MONKEY PUZZLE TREE 
This is a peculiar member of the pine family from Chili, aptly named 
because it is said the crooked and twisted branches make it a puzzle 
for monkeys t limb. 


Capitol Park contains some 500 kinds of trees and 
shrubs, and many students of arboriculture visit it to see 
the various species in leaf and blossom. 





40,000 GET FREE TIMBER 


F THE 688,922,000 board feet of timber cut on 

the National Forests during the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1915, according to statistics just 
compiled by the United States Forest Service, 123,168,000 
feet were taken under free-use permits given to settlers 
and others living in or near National Forests. There 
were 40,000 free-use permittees, and the value of the 
timber they cut was $206,464.13. 

Montana the National Forest States the 
amount of timber cut under sales, with more than 101,- 
000,000 feet, but takes “second place in the free-use cut, 
with 18,000,000 feet. Idaho leads the free-use list, with 
a cut of nearly 25,000,000 feet, and is a close second in 
the amount of timber cut under sales contracts, with 
over 100,000,000 feet. Oregon, Colorado, Washington, 
Arizona, California, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, and 
South Dakota, in the order named, contributed from 60,- 
000,000 to 24,000,000 feet under both free use and sales. 
The middle western and eastern National Forest States 
furnished relatively insignificant quantities. 


leads in 











Ornamental and Shade Trees 


A Department for the Advice and Instruction of Members of the American Forestry Association 


EpITep By J. J. Levison, B. A., M. F. 


Arboriculturist Brooklyn Park Department, Author of “Studies of Trees,’ and Lecturer on Ornamental and 


Shade Trees, Yale University Forest School 


How to Plant a Shade Tree 
and 
How to Care for It the First Few Years 


HERE has been considerable good literature pub- 

lished in recent years on the planting of shade 

trees. It is timely to quote some of this from 

the following tree sources which will cover the most im- 
portant points of the question. 

The office of the Commissioner of Forestry of the 
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-Pruning for lransplanting 


State of Rhode Island publishes the following on “How 


to Plant Shade Trees” : 

‘Many trees are destined before planting to an early 
death through lack of precautions in their digging and 
transit. Removing a tree from its original site and plant- 
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ing it in a new place is a surgical operation requiring a 
knowledge of plant physiology. To grub out trees and 
plant them in small dry holes invites wholesale failure. 
Of a lot of vigorous trees suitably planted, nearly every 
one should live and thrive. 

“In digging trees care is required to preserve a large 
number of the tender root-tips and fine rootlets which 
supply the water and mineral food. <A small tree—an 





inch or two in diameter—growing near the place of 
transplanting, may be lifted with a ball of earth in which 
the root system is imbedded, wrapped in burlap, and 
carried to the pit prepared for it. To secure shade 
without loss of time, trees six or more inches in diameter 
are sometimes transplanted with full ball of earth—an 
expensive operation requiring special appliances. ‘Trees 
sent out by nurseries are usually lifted without balls of 
earth and skilfully packed for long-distance shipment. 
Upon arrival from the nursery, unpack the trees and set 
them in small trenches in a shady place, covering the roots 
with moist earth. Trees dry and hot when received are 
not likely to live, but some species will stand more mal- 
treatment than others. Wild seedlings from the field and 
woods may be used, but nursery stock is preferred. When 
ready to begin work, remove the trees from the trenches, 
cover the roots with moist straw or burlap and carry them 
to the tree-pits and plant. At no time must the roots 
be much exposed to the sun and wind. 

“The cost of planting varies with the size of tree, soil 
and site. The Beacon Street planting in Boston recently 
done successfully under the direction of a landscape 
architect, cost $50 a tree. This work involved the plant- 
ing of 150 European lindens, 2% inches in diameter, a 
system of sub-irrigation by means of Akron pipes laid 
with open joints among the roots, the digging of tree- 
pits 12 feet long, 41% feet wide and 3 feet deep, the re- 
moval of the excavated material, the filling of each pit 
with 4 cubic yards of rich loam, relaying the sidewalk, 
tree guards, and maintenance for two years. In country 
and suburban districts and in favorable city locations, 
the cost would be much less than the above named figure. 

“Street trees are usually spaced 30 to 50 feet, according 
to species ; 40 feet is a good distance; large trees like oak, 
elm, sycamore, and black walnut require wide spacing— 
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50 to 70 feet. Where trees and shrubs of varying foliage 
and tolerance of shade are mixed in groups for landscape 
effects, the spacing is closer—often 5 to 20 feet. 

“The hole should be dug wider and deeper than seems 
necessary—perhaps 2 or 3 feet deep with an area of 
about 30 square feet for 2-inch trees, in order that the 
growing roots may have a sufficient amount of loose rich 
soil. If the soil from the pit is not good, it should be re- 
placed with rich loam or forest humus free from sticks 
and stones. ‘The tree should be planted to the same 
depth at which it stood in its original site, or perhaps an 
inch or two deeper if set in light porous soil; the root 
collar indicates the right depth. Fill in the center of the 
hole with earth to the height at which the tree is to 
stand; then place the tree on this slight elevation and 
spread out the roots in a natural manner. While an as- 
sistant is covering the roots with the first thin layer of 
soil, the tree may be moved up and down within the 
space of an inch, in order to firm it in place and to bring 
the soil into close contact with the roots; then as the 
hole is gradually filled, the soil is pressed down carefully 
but firmly to prevent drying out, the last shovel full being 
thrown loosely over the surface. A heavy man with large 
feet makes a good planter. Water is useless excepting in 
dry loose ground. 

“Before planting, any broken and bruised roots should 
be removed with a sharp knife, the face of the cut being 
made on the under side of the root. The loss of roots 
must be balanced by pruning of the top in which crooked 
branches are removed and spindling twigs shortened. A 
straight and vigorous leader uncut gives the tree a long 
conical crown; if cut, a short compact crown. The bean- 
pole style of planting without any top is not advisable 
excepting in special cases where the root structure has 
sustained much injury; since rapidity of growth depends 
on leaf surface, topping is a serious set-back, but good 
sprouters like willows and poplars will survive such 
inutilation, and these short-lived trees are recommended 
for planting where rapidity of growth and shade is the 
chief consideration. 

“A thin mulch of leaves, or litter mixed with fertilizer 
will keep the ground cool and free from weeds which 
would transpire the moisture needed by the young tree. 
A stake driven into the ground and fastened to the tree 
by a twine inclosed in a piece of rubber tubing prevents 
wind-throw. ‘The market affords various kinds of tree- 
guards against injury by animals. Young beeches, 
maples, horse-chestnuts and others subject to sun-scald 
are protected by neighboring shade or by lattice south of 
the trees. Planting may be done at any time, but from 
April 1 to May 10 is the most favorable season in Rhode 
Island. 

“The choice of species is a large topic outside the scope 
of this essay, but it may be said that adaptability is es- 
sential. Sidewalks require clean, hardy, symmetrical, 
long-lived species of moderate size like Red Maple, Nor- 
way Maple, Hackberry, and Ironwood. Wide avenues 
admit the more majestic trees, like the Oaks, Basswood, 
Tulip, Chestnut, Rock Maple and Liquidambar. Uni- 
formity of spacing and species is effective in a street. 


On lawns, variety of species lends accent to diversity of 
topography, and charm through the countless tints of 
bud, leaf, and flower in springtime, and the fine array 
of brilliant foliage in autumn. For dense shade, use 
Beech and Maple; for thin shade, Ash.” 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SHADE TREE PLANTING 


The Brooklyn Park Department, in permitting citi- 
zens to plant a shade tree, sets up the following speci- 
fications : 

“1. The tree to be at least 21% inches in diameter, one 
foot from ground. 

2. To be straight, to have a compact fibrous root sys- 
tem and a well-balanced head. 

3. The trunk of the tree to be free from branches to 
a height of at least 7 feet from the ground and the first 
branch to be not over 9 feet from the ground. 

4. The tree to be free from disease and injurious 
insect pests. 

5. The tree hole to be not less than 3 feet square and 
3 feet deep. 

6. One to three cubic yards of good mould to be placed 
in each tree hole, according to the conditions governing 
the location. 

7. The tree to be planted at the same depth that it 
stood before transplanting. 

8. Wherever possible, trees should be planted not less 
than 25 feet apart. Thirty feet is preferable. 

9. The tree to be watered and surface soil raked or 
cultivated at least once a week in dry weather, and other- 
wise to be properly cared for by the owner of the 
premises, at his own expense and to the satisfaction of 
the Department of Parks. 

10. The work of planting to be done under the direc- 
tion and to the satisfaction of the Department of Parks, 
or its proper representatives, and subject to the rules, 
regulations and ordinances of the Department of Parks. 

11. A tree guard of approved pattern, or wire guard of 
small mesh, to be placed around the tree by the owner of 
the premises. 

12. The most desirable trees for general street planting 
are the Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) and Oriental 
Sycamore (Platanus orientalis). For suburban sections 
there are other equally suitable trees, and for informa- 
tion on these consult this Department. The Poplars, 
Silver Maple (Acer sacharinum, Linn.) and Sycamore 
Maple (Acer Pseudo-platanus) are not desirable for 
street planting.” 


THE CARE OF SHADE TREES 


Mr. Carl Bannwart, of the Newark Shade Tree Com- 
mission, admirably presents the main points in the “Care 
of Trees” in the following way: 

“Every boy and girl has his or her good points. So has 
a horse. So has a tree. The good points of a horse 
and those of a boy are much the same. The horse must 
have vim, be bright, be well-proportioned, clean-limbed. 
The boy must have vim, must be bright, must have a 
good set of muscles. The good horse has a pleasing 
color and a glossy coat and must hold his head high. 
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So with the boy; he must be well-groomed, must stand 
erect; and moreover, must see things when he looks at 
them. The good horse must walk, gallop, trot, or stand 
as the master directs. So the boy must learn to walk, 
run, caper or be still as the case requires. 

“And the tree has as many good points, although they 
are different. Examine your tree for points every month 
and see what percentage it will have out of a possible 
one hundred. Here are some of the signs which show 
whether the tree has a college diploma, is cultivated, is 
familiar with the higher branches. Each question, if 
answered unequivocally, ‘Yes,’ gives your tree 8'/, per 
cent toward the one hundred. ‘These questions are put 
in the order of their importance; and are numbered to 
correspond with the pictured ‘Points.’ 

1. Is the opening around your tree of standard size ?* 





(What is the 
actual size?) 

2. Istheground 
in this opening 
well-loosened to 
admit air and 
water? 

3. If the tree 
is surrounded by 
grass, is the sod 
open around the 
trunk ? 

4. Does the tree get a good 
proportion of the rain which 
falls on the sidewalk, or does 
it run over the curb into the 
gutter ? 

5. Is the tree protected 
with a tree-guard? Guard 
must be six feet high and 
not too tight. Tree must be protected from 
chafing by guard. 

6. Is the tree free from borers? Borers can 
be detected by sawdust coming out of holes in 
the trunk. Watch for the borers from April 
to November. 

7. Are the trunk and the branches cleared of 
all cocoons, egg-masses, larvae, caterpillars, 
beetles, scale? 


*Standard size is: 4 feet square for a tree of 6 inches 
(or less) diameter; for every 1 inch increase of such 
(6-inch) diameter, an increase of 1 square foot in area 
of opening. 


8. (a) Is the head free from all deadwood, has it been 
pruned by an expert, and how do you know he is an 
expert? Find out how a tree should be pruned. Are all 
the cuts painted? (b) Does the tree stand perpendicular 
and is its present place intended to be its permanent 
home ? 

9. Have the scars from horse bites or other injuries 
been cleaned out and painted to prevent harboring in- 
sects and to stop decay? If there are large cavities these 
should be filled with cement. 

10. Does the tree remain green and in full leaf to the 
middle of October? 

11. Have you put as much nourishment into the soil as 
the tree needs for the year? Give it a treat; dig in wood 
ashes, ground bone or well-rotted manure. 

12. Are any wires interfering with your tree either by 
swaying or by electric current? Are there any 
gas leaks? 

“Here are the twelve points of a good street 
tree. The total percentage if below par reflects 
on the man, not on the tree. The tree always 
does its best. Man forgets that he has taken it 
out of the God-made forest where it could and 
did care for itself, and has placed it in a man- 
made city where it is dependent on man’s care 
for thrifty growth.” 


WHY THE POPLAR, SILVER 
MAPLE, AND AILANTHUS 






















SHOULD NOT BE USED FOR 
GENERAL PLANTING. 


There is a very popular 
but erroneous idea current 
that the poplar is the best tree 
for planting.. The reason for 
this wide-spread idea can be 
found in the quality of 
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fact, however, is that even this fast growth itself soon 
becomes a most serious objection against the poplar, be- 
cause the tree grows so rapidly that it soon becomes top- 
heavy, and the wood being soft and brash, breaks of its 
own weight. The main roots of the poplar grow very 
large and upset the pavement of the sidewalk, while the 
finer rootlets in their search for water extend themselves 
to the nearest water or sewer pipes, penetrating the ce- 
mented joints of these, and in course of time develop 
sufficiently to clog up the passages. 

The conventional outline of its form and its system of 
branching as well as the stiffness of its foliage does not 

















LOMBARDY POPLAR 


This tree has a special landscape value which no other tree possesses 
and under special conditions it can be used to better advantage than 
other trees. 


even recommend the poplar as a beautiful tree. Its leaves 
begin to drop earlier than those of most of our other 
shade trees and the flowers of the male trees during 
their period of falling cause much discomfort to pedes- 
trians. It is a tree that requires constant trimming, pos- 
sesses a very short life and is frequently destroyed by 
scale insects and borers. The city government in Albany, 
N. Y., in 1871, not only forbade the planting of the 
poplar, but also compelled its removal from the streets 
at the time this ordinance was passed. 

In Washington, D. C., in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in most 
other cities where the care of the city trees is charged 


to some special authority, the poplar is not tolerated. 
The species which is most commonly planted and to 
which these remarks apply more directly is known as the 
Carolina poplar. But there are three other kinds fre- 
quently used—the Silver, Lombardy and Balsam poplars, 
and most of the defects enumerated above are equally 
applicable to all. 

















A CAROLINA POPLAR 
Many believe that because of its quick growth the poplar is desirable for 
street planting. It is not, however, as its roots, which grow large, are 
likely to do much damage to the pavements, while the finer roots, 
in their search for water, extend themselves to the nearest water or 
sewer pipes, penetrating the cemented joints of these and sometimes 
clogging up the pipes. 

There are occasions, however, under special conditions, 
where the poplar may be used to better advantage than 
any other tree. The Lombardy poplar, for instance, 
has a special landscape valte that no other tree can pro- 
duce. The Silver poplar is very desirable for seaside 
planting and the Carolina poplar is so well adapted to 
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factory districts and poor atmospheric and soil conditions 
that it is often better to have that tree than none at alli. 

The Silver maple is very pretty in its mode of branch- 
ing and grows rapidly, but in most respects is as unde- 
sirable as the poplar and more subject to dead wood and 
injurious insects. 

The ailanthus like the poplar has the advantage of 
being able to grow where few other trees will grow. 
Moreover it is well formed and straight. The serious 
objection, however, is the brittle character of its wood 
which causes frequent accidents, especially in wind 
storm. It is short-lived and has a tendency to become 
hollow. when it reaches a diameter of about 2 feet or 
over. 

For special use under special growing conditions all 
these trees may prove of great value but for general 
planting in large numbers on city streets their disadvan- 
tages should be considered with the utmost regard. 


ADVICE FOR OCTOBER 

1. Prune all dead branches before the leaves fall. 

2. Mark for removal, all trees hopelessly infested with 
insect pests that are liable to become serious enemies in 
a locality. Such pests as the hickory bark beetle in the 
hickories, and the bronze birch borer in the birches are 
examples. 

3. Collect and burn the egg masses of the Tussock 
moth and destroy the eggs and cocoons of other insect 
infestations. 

4. Spray for scale insects; but before doing this, de- 
termine the character of the insect and receive specific 
instructions from your local State entomologist or from 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Do not 
spray sugar maples with oils. 

5. Treat cavities before freezing weather sets in. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Should Lombardy poplar trees be trimmed around 
the lower part of the tree or should the growth which 
starts from the ground, that is the branches, be allowed 
tu grow, for, seemingly, by doing so they withhold from 
the upper part of the tree the strength needed. 

C. F. Q., Center Harbor, N. H. 


A. Lombardy poplars are only beautiful and natural 
when the branches are allowed to grow thickly from the 
very bottom to the very top. The little branches should 
never be trimmed around the lower part so as to bare the 
stem. When a Lombardy poplar begins to thin out or 
grow old, the best thing to do is to cut off a great por- 
tion of the top, varying with the size of the tree, and cut- 
ting back all the little branchlets along the whole surface 
of the tree. I do not mean to cut any of these off en- 
tirely, but just to remove a part of them, half or more, 
according to the condition of the tree. After cutting the 


form of the tree should be uniform. The harder and the 
oftener the Lombardy poplar is cut, the faster and the 
thicker it will grow. You can cut the tree at any time 
from now on until the buds begin to open in the spring. 
September or October, however, are the best months for 


doing this work. 


Q. Have you, or do you know of a successful trans- 
planting of large oaks? What are the chances of suc- 
cess in moving oaks 2 inches in diameter as compared 
with elms, maples and like fibrous rooted species’ [| 
have a problem with a virgin live oak (Quercus agri- 
folia) and shall appreciate any information you may give 
me. N.C. T., Oakland, Cal. 


A. Oaks from 2 inches to + can be readily transplanted 
with little difficulty and with fair chances of success. 
Trees of larger diameter, up to 14 inches, have been trans- 
planted with more or less degree of success; but in each 
case the work has been done with special lifting appa- 
ratus and by men who more or less specialize in this sort 
of work. I would suggest your writing to Messrs. Isaac 
Hicks and Sons, Westbury, L. I[., who are about the 
largest tree movers in this section of the country and 
who will undoubtedly send you their catalogue and other 


information along these lines. 


Q. When will it be advisable to plant the following 
trees, in a situation in the southern part of Cayuga 
County, N. Y.: English Thorn, American holly, haw- 
thorn, Swiss Mountain pine, Rhododendron, Fringe tree, 
Korean pine, Giant Arbor Vitae, Linden, and one each of 
the following: White pine, pitch pine, table mountain 
pine, Austrian pine, Scotch pine, nut pine, fox-tail pine, 
lace-back pine and needle pine. 


M. C. C., Venice Center, N. Y. 


A. Plant in the spring of 1916. About the beginning 
of April. You can plant in September, but spring is 


preferable on general principles. 


Q. Iam sending you specimen from a Dogwood that | 
have in my yard. This blight seems to be affecting the 
whole tree. Can you advise a remedy? 


A. The premature turning of the dogwood leaf and its 
dry condition shows that the tree is suffering from too 
much exposure or too little water. Dogwood naturally 
grows best in deep woods where the moisture from their 
leaves does not evaporate as readily as in exposed places, 
and where their roots can find plenty of moisture. There 
is no evidence of disease. Would suggest cutting back 
the tree lightly this fall—not cutting out any branches 
entirely but just cutting back from the ends. Dogwoods 
respond to this treatment well. Also cover the tree with 
a mulch of leaf mold late in the fall. 
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The Philippine Forestry Exhibit 


By ARTHUR 


HE Philippine Forestry Exhibit at the Panama- 

Pacific Exposition in San Francisco is the 

largest exhibit of its kind there, occupying 10,000 
square feet of space and displaying some 450 different 
species of wood in panels and samples. 

The main features are 10-foot panels of varying 
widths, covering 260 feet of wall space and representing 
131 species of 
woods; and manu- 
factures of differ- 
ent woods, such as 
furnitures, floors 
and interior finish 
for which there is 
an export market 
and which can be 
furnished in com- 
mercial quantities. 
All the materials 
inside of the allot- 
ted space used in 
the installation of 
the exhibits and 
booth construction 
are of Philippine 
woods or _ forest 
products and have 
created much fa- 
vorable comment. 

About one-third 
of the area of the 
Philippine Islands, 
that is, 40,000 
square miles, is 
covered with vir- 


THE MINOR FOREST 


gin forest, with a 

stand conservatively estimated at 200 billion board feet, 
of which 142 billion belong to the Dipterocarp family 
of which the lauans are in the majority. Ninety-nine per 
cent of all this timber belongs to the Government and is 
under the administrative control of the Bureau of 
Forestry. 

The entire administrative and investigative work of 
the Bureau of Forestry is shown. It is very interesting 
to note the progress along investigative lines made dur- 
ing the American occupation; in 1900 only about 400 
species were known and the botanical and wood collec- 
tions made by the Bureau employes number about 
26,000 up to 1915, out of which the number now identi- 
fied is 4,200 woody plants and 2,200 tree species, of which 


about 1,000 are timber trees. On an area of 120,000 





In this section there are on exhibit in many forms gum copal, resins, gutta percha and 
rattan, all products of the Philippine forests which are well worth careful inspection. 


T. FISCHER. 


square miles the Philippines have four or five times as 
many species as the entire United States. 

A woodman from temperate regions is usually very 
much bewildered and often discouraged when he first 
realizes the very great number of forms with which he 
has to deal in the Philippine forest. He cannot work 
long in the forests before he discovers that the bulk of 
the stand is made 
up of compara- 
tively few species. 

With the great 
number of forms 
occurring in the 
Philippines it is 
very natural that 
the problems of 
silviculture and 
management are 
correspondingly in- 
creased over the 
problems in the 
temperate regions, 
and it is just this 
fact that makes a 
forester’s work in 
the tropics so 
much more inter- 
esting. In 1911, 
the investigative 
work of the Bu- 
reau of Forestry 
was centered at 
the Forest School 
PRODUCTS SECTION at Los Bais. La- 
guna, on the lower 
slopes of Mt. Ma- 
quiling, about 25,000 acres of which are forested and 
included in the Government reserve. This makes not 
only a splendid laboratory for the students of the For- 
est School but also a splendid area for research and in- 
vestigation. Extensive studies of growth and reproduc- 
tion were started, measurement of the rate of growth 
of hundreds of trees in the forest and of many more in 
the nurseries and plantations were taken. To date 317 
species have been handled in the nurseries and 83 species 
set out in permanent plantations. A number of these 
species offer promise as successful plantation crops. 

As a result of the scientific work done by the Bureau 
and those who have cooperated with it the following 
things have been accomplished. 

1. Mapping showing the location of the principal forest 
areas of the Islands. 
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2. Recognition of the fact that the principal forest 
wealth of the Islands is in the woods that occur in quan- 
tity and not in a few rare cabinet woods. 

3. Detailed study and classification of the important 


timber trees. 








FURNITURE AND KIOSK AT PHILIPPINE EXHIBIT 


The floor is of Philippine hardwood and the entire exhibit is made of the forest products of 
the islands, with the exception of the shell frieze work, which is made of capiz shell. 


4. Classification of the commercial 
woods. 

5. Determination of the durability of 
a number of woods by systematic tests 
extending over a period of years. 

6. Determination of the strength of 
the generally used woods by mechani- 
cal tests. 

7. Discovery of a successful crop for 
firewood and reforestation purposes. 

8. Scientific study of the Dipterocarp 
forests. 

One of the exhibits along the adminis- 
trative lines is the system of communal 
forests which the Bureau of Forestry 
has put into effect. Each municipality 
having Government forest land in its 
Vicinity can upon application have an 
area set aside for a communal forest, the 
size of the tract depending on the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the stand of timber. 

The Philippine Forestry Exhibit does not confine its 
display to woods alone but many products are shown 
which are classified as minor forest products in the 
Philippine Islands; they cover a wide range of products 
not cultivated but growing wild, the principal ones 
being Nipa, Rattan, Gum Copal, or Manila Gum, Man- 
grove barks for tanning, Gutta Percha, Dye-woods, 
Wood and Vegetable Oils, Bamboo for paper pulp, etc. 

Nipa is a palm on the tidal flats along the seacoast; 








areas varying in extent up to 20,000 acres are not un- 
common. Its leaves have great use locally for thatch- 
ing but the sap is of importance to the commercial world, 
it having the distinction of being the cheapest raw ma- 
terial known in the world for the production of sugar, 
alcohol and vinegar. 

Rattan is a product of many species 
of climbing palms found in the tropical 
regions of the old world. The large 
range of sizes makes the product adapt- 
able for many uses. The Islands pro- 
duce about 15 or more species and there 
is no finer rattan in the world than in 
the Philippine Islands. Its uses in fur- 
niture, baskets, car seats, etc., are too 
well known for further comment. One 
complete section is given to the display 
of this product showing the various 
kinds, and its varied uses are shown by 
artisans at work. This is the largest ex- 
hibit of its kind on the grounds. 

Gum Copal, or Manila Gum, is shown 
in commercial packages as exported to 
Singapore and Europe and classified as 
to grades and kinds. It is the most com- 
plete as well as the largest exhibit of 
varnish gums and resins in the entire 
exposition. Other gums and resins are 











THE TEN-FOOT PANELS ON THE WALLS 


There are 260 lineal feet of these panels, each 10 feet long, and they represent the various 
commercial timbers cut from the magnificent forests of the Philippines. 


also shown, including the famous Manila Elemi, a source 
of certain drugs and perfumes which is only produced 
in the Philippine Islands and exported to Europe. Lum- 
bang Oil, which is on display, is practically identical with 
the Tung Oil of China and could be developed to a big 
scale in the Philippines. The United States imported 
more than $2,000,000 worth of this oil from China last 
year. 

Gutta Percha and Rubber, while not as large a display 
as the Gum Copal, are nevertheless comprehensive enough 
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to give the visiting public and the American manufacturer 
in particular a good idea of the grades and qualities of 
these products as produced in the Islands. Mangrove 
bark, from which the tanning extract, known in the com- 
mercial world as cutch, is produced, can also be seen; 
800 square miles of mangrove swamps are available for 
tan bark extraction and make an attractive source of 
supply for tanning extracts. 

A small, rather inconspicuous exhibit of Boho Bamboo 
is shown, the source of one of the finest and best paper 
pulps in the world. Thousands of acres of this bamboo 
are available for use. This bamboo, after being cut, 
sprouts and is ready for cutting every three years. The 
fiber and quality of this material can be seen and ex- 
amined in the wall covering known as “Sauale” which 
is woven with splints of Boho Bamboo. 

Many more products can be seen which will interest 
the American business men. 

These facts about the Philippines may be of interest: 

Number of islands, over 3,000. 

Total area, 120,000 square miles, about the size of the 
State of New Mexico. 


Population, between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 people. 

Area now cultivated estimated at 6,000,000 acres. 

Area suitable for cultivation estimated at 30 to 35 
million acres. 

Virgin Forest area estimated at 25 to 30 million acres. 

Second growth area estimated at 15 to 20 million 
acres. 


EXHIBIT TAKES GRAND PRIZE 


Just as this number goes to press a report from San 
Francisco to AMERICAN Forestry says: “The Philip- 
pine Bureau of Forestry exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
exposition has captured the grand prize for the best for- 
estry exhibit in the entire exposition. This is the highest 
honor within the power of the exposition officials to 
award. Moreover, the exposition officials consider the 
exhibit of such unusual excellence that in addition they 
have awarded to the Bureau of Forestry two other grand 
prizes, three medals of honor, four gold medals, six sil- 
ver medals, seven bronze medals, and one honorable 
mention. It is expected that the exhibit will get still a 
few more awards.” 





Wood Preserving Department 


By E. A. 


STERLING 


The Modern Application of Wood Preserving Methods—larious Treatments and the Use of Treated Woods 


HESTNUT, which is the wood featured in this 

month’s issue of AMERICAN Forestry, does not 

figure to any extent in wood preserving practice. 
It is a timber which is naturally durable, and has long 
been used for fence posts and other purposes where re- 
sistence to decay is an essential quality. Strangely 
enough, chestnut is one of the most difficult woods to 
treat by any known preservative method, so it is for- 
tunate that it possesses the inherent power to resist decay. 
Although the wood is of open nature and the pores in 
the spring wood are distinct to the naked eye, it is al- 
most impossible to force preservative liquids of any kind 
for any distance into the wood. This is for the reason 
that there are cross walls in the pores which are not easily 
broken down, and which effectively prevent the move- 
ment of introduced liquids even under high pressure. 
While a few chestnut cross-ties are treated at some of 
the Eastern plants, this species constitutes only a small 
percentage of even the miscellaneous timbers which are 
given preservative treatment. 





HESE general statements in regard to the pre- 
servative treatment of chestnut apply mainly to 
the large plants which use a pressure process. 
Ir the very extensive use of chestnut for telegraph and 
telephone poles there has been some use made of creo- 
sote and carbolineum oils for brush treatment at the 
ground line. In a few cases an open tank treatment of 
the base of the pole for about 6 feet has also been given. 


Although chestnut is naturally durable, the thin sapwood 
decays quite rapidly in contact with the ground. It is 
with the aim of checking or preventing this superficial 
decay that the brush treatment of chestnut poles at the 
ground line has been practiced. If properly done with a 
liigh boiling creosote or coal tar derivative, which will 
not show too great loss by evaporation, the brush treat- 
ing of chestnut poles at the ground line is fully justified. 
By preventing the decay in the sapwood the development 
of fungus growth, which would ultimately extend into 
the heartwood, is eliminated. 





N INTERESTING order was received recently by 

a Chicago firm for shipment to South Africa. It 
consisted of a cargo of creosoted oak ties for 

use in building a new railroad. For many years it has 
been necessary to use metal ties in parts of South 
Africa on account of the ravages of the white ants. It 
now seems to be conclusively demonstrated that creosote 
treatment is an effective protection against these insects. 
Even with this fact established an order for creosoted 
ties would hardly be expected in America, and the ex- 
planation is that the war has closed the Baltic ports and 
Europe is now unable to supply creosoted timbers in the 
African market. Within the past year several cargoes 
of creosoted Douglas fir ties have been shipped from 
Pacific Coast points for use in India, and since the aver- 
age life of a well-creosoted tie properly protected from 
mechanical wear is about 30 years, it is a natural expec- 
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tation that a further export market for creosoted Ameri- 
can timbers will be found. 





HE Santa Fe Railroad is conducting extensive 

experiments to determine the best methods of 

eliminating the loosening of spikes in cross ties, 
and the mechanical wear under the rail or tie plate. Since 
methods have been perfected which prevent the decay 
of ties, the next problem is to keep them from wearing 
out. This is usually done by using large tie plates, and in 
the more advanced practice holding the tie plate to the 
tie with lag screws, and using a screw spike as a rail 
fastener, which is independent of the tie plate. Even 
with this equipment, ties which are soft in character, as 
loblolly pine, wear out long before they decay, or fail 
to give the necessary holding power to the spikes. To 
overcome this, if possible, the Santa Fe, through the 
activities of George E. Rex, Manager of Treating Plants, 
is experimenting with what is known as_ hardwood 
“dowels.” 

These dowels are extensively used in Europe, but are 
entirely new in the maintenance of way departments of 
American railroads. They are simply a large wooden 
plug, bored through the center for the rail spike, and 
with a wood thread cut on the outside. In the case of old 
ties from in the spike is loosened the old spike hole is 
bored out to the proper size, and the hardwood dowel 
inserted. The rail or plate is then laid on top of the 
dowels and fastened down, preferably with screw spikes. 
The result is that a softwood tie becomes essentially a 
hardwood in respect to wearing qualities. In fact, the 
result is even better than with hardwood ties, such as 
oak, because the vertical ends of the grain on the hard- 
wood dowels carry the load, and as is well known 
through the principle applied in putting creosoted pav- 
ing blocks on end, the grain of wood in this position is 
very resistant to wear on breakage. As carried out by the 
Santa Fe, this can be applied both to old creosoted ties 
which are taken out and dowels inserted in the old spike 
holes, and to newly treated ties which are prepared with 
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dowels at the time of treatment. This is an extremely 
important matter, not only from the standpoint of 
economy in cross tie maintenance, but also in the con- 
servation of timber resources, because it permits the use 
under heavy traffic of softwood ties, which otherwise 
could not be used except under very light traffic. By 
this practice the forest resources of the south can be more 


generally utilized. 





N THE promotion of creosoted wood block for city 

pavements and factory flooring, the question of cost 

is an important consideration. Although it is gen- 
erally recognized that wood block is superior to any other 
form of pavement other materials are frequently used 
because of their lower first cost. In the effort to correct 
this condition a new idea in wood block treating practice 
has been developed independently by two well-known 
engineers, G. B. Shipley of Pittsburgh, and J. B. Card 
of Chicago. The essential feature of the new plan is 
that the blocks are treated in vertical instead of horizontal 
cvlinders. The vertical cylinders are open at the top, and 
are filled direct with blocks which are carried by con- 
veyor from the wood block machines. By simply dump- 
ing in the blocks without the use of cages, as in the case 
of horizontal cylinders, a greater volume of wood per 
cubic unit of cylinder displacement can be treated, with 
the further great advantage that mechanical handling 
figures entirely throughout the whole process. After 
treatment the blocks are either dropped direct by gravity 
to cars through a door in the bottom of the cylinder or 
pushed out through the top by a piston which operates 
from the bottom of the cylinder. These vertical plants 
are very cheap compared with the usual horizontal type, 
and can be easily erected in connection with saw mill 
plants or wherever facilities for block treatment are 
necessary. It is estimated that the saving in the cost of 
ireatment will run from 20 to 25 per cent, which largely 
removed the handicap of higher cost, which the wood 


block people have been trying to overcome. 


The Fool and Our Forest Dollars 


Bri. 1. 


Good-by to the fool with the empty gun;. 
Forgotten his bid for fame. 
Though he kills his friend, it only counts one, 


And that, nowadays, is tame. 


The fool who playfully rocks the boat 
Is on the front page no more. 

He may rank high with the fools afloat 
But his glory is gone ashore. 


There's the fool with women, the fool with wine, 
And the fool who games with strangers, 

And the joy-ride fool (he does well in his line 
By combining these ancient dangers). 


. ALLEN 


But they’re all still down in the primer class, 
Mere novices taking a flyer, 

Compared with the prize-taking criminal ass, 
The fool in the woods with fire. 


A few hearts break for the deeds they've done 
In their pitiful amateur way, 

But fire slays dozens where they slay one 
And scourges a state in a day. 


For the ruined home and the smokeless stack 
And the worker unemployed 

Know a hundred years shall never bring back 
The things that his match destroyed. 
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A NEW FACTOR IN FOREST FINANCE 


A NEW FACTOR IN FOREST FINANCE 
By W. T. CuristINeE. 


EVER before in the history of the lumber in- 

dustry of America has the question of finance 

commanded so great a share of the attention of 
operators. 

Conditions have called for continuing increases in plant 
and timber investments. The unit of value of timber, 
the price per thousand feet, is steadily advancing. Log- 
ging equipment and logging railroads cost more today 
than formerly. The outcome has created an imperative 
demand for more working capital. 

When this need first became manifest it was met by 
the issuance of bonds secured by a mortgage on the 
timber and mill property of the operator. 

In many cases the results of the bond issues have not 
been satisfactory, due to restrictions in operations arising 
from the conditions imposed by the bond house. This 
fault may be attributed to the fact that the banker did 
not understand the necessities of the lumber business, 
nor its opportunities for profit. 

Forest finance is a much deeper and broader question 
than the people of America have realized. Forestry is 
practical under present conditions when it is profitable ; 
and then only. 

Present day forest finance is extremely practical in 
character. Money is loaned to owners of timber and mill 
properties who are worthy of financial aid. Some of 
these loans are straight mortgages; others are evidenced 
by bond issues, which likewise are mortgages. 

One of the largest transactions of this character placed 
upon the market this year was the bond issue created and 
sold by the recently organized James D. Lacey Timber 
Company, of Chicago. This was a loan of $3,000,000 
secured by the property of the Brown Corporation, of 
Portland, Maine. 
one of the component companies of the Berlin Mills Com- 


The Brown Corporation constitutes 
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pany and the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Company, of Berlin, 
New Hampshire. These companies represent an organi- 
zation founded in 1852 and purchased by William W. 
Brown in 1868, since which date they have been in con- 
tinuous and profitable operation. The three companies 
today represent an investment of about $30,000,000, 
with annual sales averaging $12,500,000. 

They use their timber economically. If true conserva- 
tion is the wise and close use of timber, then these com- 
panies stand well in the fore rank of the conservationists, 
with a record of 90 per cent of tree utilization, against 
the ordinary sawmill record of 35 per cent to 40 per cent. 

This bond issue was put on the market and sold at a 
time when the banking houses of America were disin- 
clined to consider new securities of any kind. The accom- 
plishment was due to the standing of the company offer 
ing the bonds and to the further fact that the interests of 
both maker and buyer were fully protected. It is the 
ability of the James D. Lacey Timber Company to protect 
both the bond maker and the buyer that places it in the 
van of lumber financiers. 

James D. Lacey Timber Company is a development of 
James D. Lacey & Co., a firm which for thirty-five years 
has been an active force in the purchase, sale, cruising, 
valuing and development of the timber of North America. 
‘the members of this firm also have been active in estab- 
lishing and operating sawmill and logging enterprises. 
They understand the needs of the operator, can approxi- 
mate the credit to which he is entitled and appreciate 
the latitude that should be given him to make his business 
profitable. The new organization will have at its com- 
mand all the wealth of data assembled by James D. 
Lacey & Co. It would be virtually impossible to dupli- 
cate this information as the firm’s records cover every 
timber producing locality in the United States, eastern 
and western Canada, Mexico, and portions of South 
America. 

When work of this important character is undertaken 
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by men of experience and proven business acumen a 
distinctly progressive step is taken. The personal knowl- 
edge and influence of the members of the new company, 
their understanding of the timber and lumber industries, 
“Lacey” reports and 


the very high regard in which j 
recommendations are held, renders it possible for the 
company to perform a genuine service for their clients. 

The officers of the company are: President, James D. 
Lacey; vice-president and treasurer, Wood Beal; vice- 
president, Victor Thrane; secretary, J. W. McCurdy. 
The directors include the officers named and Frank D. 
Stout and Lamont Rowlands, of Chicago, and Charles 
S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo. Other stockholders of 
equal prominence are available for service on the board. 
The knowledge, experience and ability of the officers and 
directors of the company, fortified and supported by the 
reliable and detailed information in their possession, has 
made possible the success already obtained. The advent 
of this company should serve to place lumber and timber 
finance on a much more secure basis. 

The facts briefly recited here will make a strong appeal 
to every forester and to all interested in the subject, for 
practical forestry means profitable forestry and entails 
satisfactory methods of finance. 


BEAVER DAMS LAST 150 YEARS 


At least a 
hundred and fifty years is the conclusion of the 


OW long will a beaver dam last? 


New York Conservation Commission, as the re- 
sult of an examination of trees growing upon a very old 
dam in the vicinity of Eighth Lake in the Fulton Chain. 

Scrub white cedars on this dam were cut down, in order 
to count their annual growth rings, by W. C. Talmage, 
of Camp Waubun, Seventh Lake, whose study of beavers 
during the last thirty years has taken him over many of 
the wild portions of the United States and Canada. A 
section of one, just received by the Commission, is nine 
inches in diameter and shows 125 annual rings. Others 
as large as sixteen inches have rotted in the center until 
they are mere shells, whose age can only be guessed at. 

On the supposition that the trees could not have taken 
root upon the dam until it had become covered with 
humus from dead leaves, or silt washed on by the stream, 
it is believed by the Commission that the dam dates back 
certainly until 1765, before the power of the Iroquois 
Confederacy was broken, and when the Adirondacks 
were still their beaver hunting country of apparently 
inexhaustible supply. Then every stream held evidence 
of their skill, and the pelts that they supplied even passed 
for currency at Fort Orange and New York. 

In their old haunts along the Fulton Chain they are 
coming into their own again, until they have become one 
of the prime attractions of the region. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S STATE FORESTER 
Y RECENT action of the legislature of West 
State 


created, under the Department of the Forest, 


Virginia the position of Forester was 
Game and Fish Warden, and H. J. Kaestner, 4227 Lan- 


caster Ave., West Philadelphia, was appointed. 
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Mr. Kaestner received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia, graduating from the Central 
High School, Course of Commerce, in 1910. His For- 


i a 

The young Philadelphian, a graduate of the Pennsylvania State College 

Forestry Department, who has been appointed State Forester of West 
Virginia. 
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estry work was pursued at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, from which institution he received his degree in 
1914. 

Mr. Kaestner, both as a student and since graduating, 
has traveled extensively through the forested regions of 
the United States. He has seen active service on the 
Cascade National Forest in Oregon, while extensive trips 
through New England, the Lake States and the Southern 
States were made by him in pursuance of his studies 
while at college. 

Headquarters of the Forestry Department are main- 
tained at Belington, W. Va. This department has been 
conducted under the direction of J. A. Viquesney, State 
Forest, Game and Fish Warden and it is now assuming 
the important position in the growth of that State which 
it so justly deserves. West Virginia, ranking eleventh 
in lumber production, realizes the importance of its 
natural resources and the field open to M->. Kaestner is 


a large one. 

















Editorial 


NATIONAL FORESTS IN THE EAST 


ITH the exhaustion of the remainder of the 
present appropriation under the Weeks Law, 
the work of acquiring forest lands by the 

National Government in the East will be halted until 
such time as Congress provides means for its continu- 
ance. Up to the present time, some 1,250,000 acres have 
been acquired in the Appalachians and White Mountains. 
Since the fundamental purpose of these reservations is 
to protect the headwaters of navigable streams, prevent 
erosion and regulate flow for navigation and power, it 
is obvious that these objects will never be satisfactorily 
obtained until a substantial per cent of the mountainous 
non-agricultural lands within which these streams have 
their source are brought under proper management. 

The nation has put its shoulder to the wheel at the 
request and with the sanction of the states concerned, 
and has selected by thorough examination the areas, 
seventeen in number, within which it has concentrated 
its purchases. But in most of these forests the amount 
of land actually acquired is merely a nucleus for the final 
goal—a few thousand acres scattered throughout a much 
larger area, practically all of which must be eventually 
held in Government ownership if fires are to be con- 
trolled and forest cover restored. 

Perfect title is demanded before these lands will be 
accepted by the Government. Many times this condition 
cannot be fulfilled and friendly condemnation is the only 
possible solution. The process of appraisal, survey to 
establish boundaries, examination of title and acceptance 
of final purchase price by the Purchasing Board and the 
owner involves delays which greatly hamper the work 
of acquisition. This work requires expert services and 
during its progress a force of capable land examiners, 


surveyors and others has been secured and trained. 
Active measures of administration and fire protection 
have been inaugurated on the chosen areas, in some 
instances with the sanction of the owners, while pur- 
chases were pending and before the Government owned 
a foot of land. The personality of the local supervisors 
is already making itself felt among the mountaineers and 
backwoods farmers in an educational campaign against 
forest fires. 

To sum up the situation, everyone, settler, lumberman, 
town dweller, in the regions affected knows that the work 
of the Government has only just begun and that to be 
effective it must be pushed to completion. Those who 
have suffered inconvenience at the normal delay in pur- 
chasing lands have become skeptical of the possibility of 
doing business with the Government at all. Fire protec- 
tion on areas not yet owned is being tolerated for the 
time, but this condition cannot last. There must be a 
show-down. 

If Congress repudiates this great undertaking now, by 
neglecting to make the necessary appropriations for its 
continuance, the effect will be much the same as if appro- 
priations for the Panama Canal had been discontinued 
when the enterprise was half completed. The scaffolding 
has been erected and the foundations laid. We must 
proceed with the superstructure. 

The nation which is forced to economize by suspend- 
ing operations on important public works midway of 
completion is exhibiting financial folly unworthy of a 
great and prosperous people. Let us proceed without 
such interruptions along the lines so thoroughly and 
carefully thought out, to a rehabilitation of our Eastern 
mountain forests and our Atlantic Coast waterways. 


GETTING CLOSER TO FOREST PROBLEMS 


OR the first time since its inception the American 
Forestry Association will, on October 20, hold a 
meeting on the Pacific Coast, and the day will 

be known at the Panama-Pacific Exposition as Ameri- 
can Forestry Association Day. This meeting is designed 
to bring the officials in closer touch with the western 
conservationists, foresters and lumbermen and to make 
them better acquainted with the work which the Asso- 
ciation is doing all over the cour ry. The members on 
the Pacific Coast are awaiting the event with keen antici- 
pation and hundreds are expected to attend. 

It is the desire of the officials of the association- to 
keep in close touch with the forest problems in every 


section of the United States. The annual meeting in 
New York City last January gave a clear insight into 
the conditions in New York State. The meeting at 
Boston in January next will be appropriate because it 
is expected that the question of providing a further 
appropriation for the operation of the Weeks Law will 
then be pending. The meeting in San Francisco will 
be at a time when the fire season in the great Pacific 
slope forests is practically over and when the reports 
on the progress of fire protective work will be available. 
As fire protection is the greatest forest problem on the 
Pacific Coast it will be possible at the coming meetings 
in San Francisco for the officials and members of the 
1003 
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association to listen to the reports and participate in the 
discussions regarding the work of the various fire pro- 
tective organizations during the season as weil as the 
efforts in the same direction so weil made by the United 
State Forest Service and the State organizations. 
During the next year it is the purpose of the Associa- 
tion to get in closer touch with the lumbermen’s prob- 
lems, the greatest of which, as affecting conservation 
of the forests, is the present need of leaving in the woods 
to rot, or to burn, some 30 per cent of the annual cut 
of timber. This 30 per cent, if it was possible to sell it 
at the price of the lowest grade lumber, would be worth 
some two hundred million dollars annually. If some 
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market can be found for this great quantity of wood now 
wasted, if some means of utilization can be developed 
which would convert it into a merchantable product, 
then there would be accomplished a saving of practically 
one third of the annual cut of timber, a saving which 
would add one third to the present life of our forests. 

There are other problems commercial, national, state, 
municipal and individual which also may be solved in 
time, and the best means of studying these is to discuss 
them with people who are trying to solve them, to, co- 
operate with them, and to give them the aid of the big 
national association, and that is what the officials of 
the American Forestry Association expect to do. 


The Weeks Law Conference 


N THURSDAY, September 23, the American 

Forestry Association and several co-operating 

organizations held a conference with Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston at his office in Washington to 
present to him reasons why a further appropriation 
should be secured to carry on the work started five years 
ago under the provisions of the Weeks Law, and sug- 
gested that he urge the importance of such an appropria- 
tion upon the President and Congress and recommend 
it in his annual report to Congress. 

Secretary Houston discussed the operation of the law 
and the proposals to continue the appropriation for the 
work with members of the delegation from various sec- 
tions and assured them of his interest in the matter and 
his very careful consideration of their suggestions. 

The presentation to the Secretary of the arguments in 
favor of the proposition was made by Dr. Henry Sturgis 
Drinker, president of Lehigh University and president 
of the American Forestry Association, and was as 
follows: 

September 23, 1915. 


To tHE Hon. Davin F. Hovsron, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The movement for an Appalachian National For- 
est Reserve originated in the South in 1899 on account 
of the damage done to the mountain slopes by unwise 
timber cutting and tillage and by forest fires. Congress 
was memorialized in the matter in 1900 and many bills 
have been introduced. (For a summary of the bills and 
reports between 1900 and 1907 see Senate Report 459, 
60th Congress, 1st Session.) The White Mountain 
project was taken up in 1901 and the two movements 
combined in 1903. Twice bills passed the Senate only to 
fail of consideration in the House. In 1907 an appro- 
priation of $25,000 was made for an investigation and 
report by the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary’s 
report, submitted in December, 1907 (Senate Document 
91, 1st Session, 60th Congress), recommended the pur- 
chase of large areas of lands in the Southern Appala- 
chians and in the White Mountains. Finally in 1911 
(see circular on the purchase of land under the Weeks 
Law), the necessary legislation was secured and an 


appropriation of eleven million dollars was made for 
the purchase of land, of which only approximately 
only $8,000,000 actually became available. 

This legislation was secured only after the most earnest 
efforts of the American Forestry Association and of 
other organizations represented at this conference. Many 
hearings were held by congressional committees which 
were attended by large numbers of representative citizens 
from the North and the South. The published reports 
of the hearings and reports of congressional committees 
show how broadly and thoroughly the question was con- 
sidered. Many phases of the problem were discussed in 
publications of the Forest Service and Geological Sur- 
vey. Action was taken by Congress only after all the 
bearings of the proposed legislation had been fully con- 
sidered, and with the full knowledge that if the plan 
succeeded further appropriations would have to be made 
to carry the work to completion. 

It is now reported by the United States Forester that 
of the $8,000,000 that actually became available under 
the Weeks Law, all except some $500,000 has been spent. 
There have been acquired or approved for purchase 
1,285,000 acres at an average price of $5.25 per acre. 
Including cost of appraisals, surveys and title investiga- 
tion work, the cost has been $5.83 per acre. Purchases 
have been limited at first, as we believe wisely, to the 
Southern Appalachian and the White Mountain regions. 
Corsidering only these regions, the program first pro- 
posed by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1907 (Senate 
Do:ument 91, 1st Session, 61st Congress, and laid down 
by the National Forest Reservation Commission in its 
last annual report (Senate Document 661, 3rd Session, 
61st Congress), is now far from complete in these 
regions. In some areas (already designated for pur- 
chase) no acquisitions have so far been made, and some 
localities ought to be included in purchase areas that are 
not now included. The Weeks Law is not limited to 
particular states or regions. It is, as it should be, a 
broadly national bill. Lands ought to be acquired to 
some extent outside the Appalachian region, as, for 
instance, in Arkansas and other western states to round 
out and complete the present National Forests for the 
purpose of protecting the watersheds of navigable 
streams. 

An excellent beginning has been made on a great con- 
struction program that the Federal Government must 
carry to completion if the interests of the nation are not 
to suffer. The organizations represented here have long 
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THE WEEKS LAW CONFERENCE 


been fully convinced of the wisdom and necessity of this 
program. Some of them labored for years for its inau- 
guration. They have watched with deep interest and 
gratification the results secured under the Weeks Law, 
and their representatives are here now to assure the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of their continued interest and to 
urge that the program be carried forward without inter- 
ruption and on a scale commensurate with its impor- 
tance. A further object of the conference is to con- 
sider ways and means of working effectively towards 
that end. 

As the officer of the Government most largely respon- 
sible under the law for carrying forward this program, 
we desire to suggest to the Secretary of Agriculture that 
if it meets with his approval he urge upon the President 
and Congress the importance of this program and a con- 
tinuation of the appropriation of funds necessary to 
carry it on. Our hope is that the Secretary may discuss 
the matter in his annual report and recommend a con- 
tinuation of appropriations, as recommended by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission in its annual 
report, at the rate of $2,000,000 a year for an additional 
period of five years and also that he will include in his 
estimates to Congress for the fiscal year 1917 an item of 
$2,000,000 as a first installment of this appropriation. 

The program of purchases should go on without inter- 
ruption for the following principal reasons: 

1. Congress has begun the policy. It did so only after 
long consideration and discussion and after obtaining 
convincing proof of its necessity. Under the authority 
obtained, and the appropriations, a good start has been 
made. An effective procedure has been worked out. A 
force of experts has been trained. The machine which 
has been created for the work and which under the law 
is somewhat complicated is in motion. 

2. It would be a great loss to have the program inter- 
rupted. The force which it took two or three years at 
the start to get together and train would be lost so that 
when the work is taken up again a new force would have 
to be gotten together and trained. Touch would be lost 
with the land owners, and with it that intimate informa- 
tion as to titles, surveys and values which is now making 
the work go forward effectively. 

3. The wisdom of the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been shown in limiting at the start purchases to certain 
specific areas of great importance But the purchases 
are not complete in any of these areas and undoubtedly 
cannot be made so with the appropriation already made. 
If the purchases should stop now the Government would 
be put to too high a cost for protecting and administering 
its lands on account of intervening private lands. Fur- 
thermore, the work would not have gone far enough to 
accomplish the .purpose which the legislation was in- 
tended to accomplish. 

4. This program is of too great importance to be car- 
ried on intermittently. It is of the utmost national im- 
portance that the mountain watersheds be protected so 
that the streams may be capable of the highest develop- 
ment; so that the soils shall not be washed from the 
mountain sides nor the property of persons or com- 
munities ruined or damaged by floods which could in 
part be restrained; so that the river valley soils may not 
be destroyed as a result of the floods and débris from 
the mountains. 

5. Finally, the continuation of this program is urged 
as a matter of economy. It is believed that it will cost 
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less to carry it on than not to do so. Carried on it will 
mean an expenditure of $2,000,000 per year, with some 
three or four hundred thousand acres of mountain timber 
lands passing each year into the hands of the Govern- 
ment to be developed for timber production and to be 
utilized in many useful ways by the public. In this case 
at any time in the future the property will be worth more 
than the cost. If the program is not carried on the result 
will be the certain deterioration of these lands by fire and 
by unwise timber-cutting and tillage, the loss of at least 
a portion of the soils and likewise a loss in the naviga- 
bility, power possibilities, and purity of the streams, 
increasing damage by floods to cities, communities, and 
persons along the rivers, and also to river valley soils. 
And after all this loss has been sustained (and it will 
certainly amount to more than the cost of these lands), 
the necessity will still exist for the Federal Government 
to handle the situation, and the cost of doing so then will 
be greater than it is now. 


Members of the delegation at a meeting after the con- 
ference appointed as a committee to direct the activities 
of the co-operating organizations toward securing the 
desired appropriation the following: Dr. Henry Sturgis 
S. Drinker, president of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion; Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, and Philip W. Ayres, forester 
of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, and gave the committee power to appoint others 
to assist in the work. 

The organizations represented and the delegates attend- 
ing were: 


The American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president, and president of 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and P. S. Ridsdale, executive secretary, of Washington. 

Massachusetts Forestry Association, Boston, Mass., Har- 
ris A. Reynolds, secretary, and Allen Chamberlainy of 
Boston. 

Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
Boston, Mass., Philip W. Ayres, forester. 

North Carolina Forestry Association, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Hugh MacRae, Wilmington, N. C. 
Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston, 

Harvey N. Shepard, of Boston. 

Appalachian Park Association, Asheville, N. C., George 
S. Powell, secretary. 

Knoxville Board of Commerce, Knoxville, Tenn., W. M. 
Goodman, Knoxville. 

New Hampshire State Board of Trade, Concord, N. H., 
Geo. B. Leighton, Dublin, of the State Forestry Com- 
mission. 

Western New England Chamber of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Mass., Frank M. West, of Springfield, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia. 

Connecticut Valley Waterways, Association, Springfield, 
Mass., Ashton E. Hemphill, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southern Commercial Congress, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Clarence J. Owens, managing director, Washington, 
Dd. C, 

New Haven Chamber of Commerce, by Charles E. Jolin, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Mass., Hon. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Bouquets for the New Magazine 


The change in style and size of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry has been welcomed by words 
of hearty commendation by members of 
the American Forestry Association. They 
have expressed their admiration of the 
colored cover, the better illustrations and 
the whole very marked improvement in 
words which leave us no doubt as to the 
wisdom of making the change. 

Some of the comments follow: 


“Let me heartily congratulate you on 
the continued and steady advance of our 
magazine in beauty and interest.” 

Dr. H. S. Drinker, 
President of Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


“T have just received and looked over 
the August issue of AMERICAN ForeEstTRY, 
and I am really surprised at and very 
favorably impressed by the change. I 
think it will attract much attention and 
increase the prestige of the magazine and 
of the Association. I am gratified to see 
the large amount of advertising and hope 
it will be sustained.” 

CHESTER W. LyMAN, 
International Paper Company, 
New York City. 


“T congratulate you upon the new form 
of the magazine. The interesting part is 
to look back about three years and trace 
the evolution and improvement. You have 
unquestionably done wonders in creating an 
attractive magazine, and I am convinced 
that if more people saw it and more readers 
knew about it they would take it for its 
own sake alone, regardless of any senti- 
ment, propaganda or charitable feeling to- 
wards the Association.” 

A. STERLING, 
Extension ] 


Manager, Trade Dept., Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 


“Congratulations on the good taste of 
the new clothes worn by AMERICAN For- 
Estry. ‘Clothes bespeak the man,’ and the 
quality, character, as well as the appear- 
ance of the magazine have never before 
spoken so well as now. I now feel that 
constructive American forestry is ably rep- 
resented and well dressed.” 

CHARLES LATHROP PACK, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


“IT wish to compliment you on the August 
number of AMERICAN ForEstRy—the maga- 
zine is surely greatly improved.” 

Pror. R. B. MILier, 

Dept. of Forestry, University of New 

Brunswick, Fredericton, N. B. 


“T congratulate you on the favorable im- 
pression which the magazine in its new 
form has made. I continue to think that 
the preservation of forests is one of the 
chief features of wise national conserva- 
tion.” Dr. CHARLES W. Exiot, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


“Congratulations on the new form and 
increased size of your valuable publication. 
May it be a means of carrying on more 
and more effectively the good work you 
are doing.” GeorcE H. RuopEs, 


Secretary, California Forest Protective 
Assn., 


San Francisco, California. 


“While I have this opportunity, allow 
me to congratulate you on the attractive 
appearance of the August number. It 
seems to me that this new size should allow 
of even better illustrating than ever before, 
and should contribute to the popularity of 
the magazine.” J. Gorpon Dorrance, 

Baitumore, Md. 


“It is with pleasure that I compliment 
you upon the new size of the magazine, 
which permits of greater picture space di- 
rectly by the reading matter, thus nolding 
the reader’s attention mure closely. The 
article on Yellow Poplar is splendid.” 

H. J. KAESTNER, 
State Forester, Belington, W. Va. 

“T liked the appearance of the last issue 
of AMERICAN Forestry very much. The 
new shape strikes me much more favorably 
than I had anticipated.” ©. T.: DANA, 

Washington, D. C. 
‘ 

“I think the August number of AmeRI- 
CAN Forestry is a remarkable improve- 
ment, even upon the greatly improved 
issues that have gone before. The colored 
cover makes a striking impression and I 
predict for the Association a rapid increase 
in membership as a result.” 

M. B. Burpace, 


Germantown, Pa. 


me to congratulate you on the 
large size and attractive appearance of 
your August edition. As we are all more 
or less picture lovers, that feature brought 
more intimately to one’s notice I think will 
be a continued advantage.” 

W. R. Brown, 

Berlin, N. H. 


“Allow 


“Allow me to present my sincere compli- 
ments upon the August issue of AMERICAN 
ForESTRY,—upon its very artistic appear- 
ance and its very solid, fine substance—a 
combination rarely met.” 

Marcaret L. STREETER, 
Washington, D. C. 


“AMERICAN Forestry, the magazine of 
the American Forestry Association, comes 
out in a brand new dress. The design of 
the front cover is attractive, being a photo- 
graph in colors of the tulip or yellow pop- 
lar tree, whose characteristics and commer- 

cial uses receive special attention in this 
number.” LUMBER Wor.D REVIEW, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


“AMERICAN Forestry has made its ap- 
pearance in a new, enlarged form, begin- 
ning with the issue for August. The cover 
is in colors and is ornamented with a pho- 
tograph of a magnificent tulip tree, other- 
wise known as the yellow poplar, with 
beautiful reproductions of the flowers as 
panels, the latter being evidently engraved 
from an artist’s sketch. The magazine has 
been increased in dimensions, the page now 
measuring 9x12 inches, as compared with 
the former size of 634x10 inches. AMERI- 
CAN Forestry is the organ of the American 
Forestry Association and is a most credit- 
able publication.” “PAPER,” 

New York City. 


“My congratulations on the enlarged 
magazine. I dare to believe that it will 
fill the place long hoped for it in this new 
form.” Puitip W. Ayres, 

Forester, Society for the Protection of 

N. H. Forests, Boston, Mass. 


“The appearance of the August issue of 
AMERICAN ForRESTRY certainly entitles you 
to the congratulation of your friends and 
ot its friends. When it reached me | 
opened it in surprise. It was almost stun- 
ning. Keep on this way, everlastingly, and 
especially along that educational trail at 
which you hint, for nothing more helpful 
or hopeful for forestry can be thought of.” 

Dr. J. T. Rorurock, 
West Chester, Pa. 


“Please permit me to remark that the 
magazine is muc. more attractive and that 
in my humble opinion its new form should 
do a great deal toward increasing 1ts popu- 
larity, more especially among people who 
are not directly or intimately concerned 
with the science of forestry.” 

. H. SIMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


“The AMERICAN Forestry for August, in 
my opinion, is the most beautiful magazine 
that has yet graced a newsstand, while the 
leading article about Yellow Poplar, is ex- 
ceptionally complete, interesting and val- 
uable, ranging as it does from botanical 
characteristics to the details of timber 
utilization. A: magazine of this character, 
if it can be given general distribution, will 
unquestionably be of great value to the 
lumber industry, and of much interest to 
the general public.” 

R. S. KELLoce, 


Secretary, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., Chicago, Illinois. 


“Your August issue of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY just received. We think that you 
have made a wise move in enlarging the 
size of your publication and want to con- 
gratulate you on its general appearance. 

C. D. ANDERSON, 
Chicago, Til. 


“T like the August issue in every way 
and think it is bound to fill a much larger 
field of usefulness. The new form gives 
it better opportunities for display and 
makes the pictures an extremely attractive 


feature. It ought to result in much more 
interest in, and success for, the organiza 
tion. . . « All in -all, I think it ts a 


corker and you are to be congratulated.” 
Bristow ADAMS, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“The appearance of the August number 
of AMERICAN Forestry is certainly very at- 
tractive and shows a marked improvement.” 

Austin F. Hawes. 
State Forester, Burlington, Vt. 


“T congratulate you on the fine appear- 
ance of the August number. It surely is a 
beauty. and I think that you are doing 
marvelous work in spreading real interest 
in trees, and we are all the more pleased 
with this hecause we recognize that this 
work is an important part of nature study.” 

Epwarp F. BicELow, 

Editor. The Guide to Nature, Sound 

Beach, Connecticut. 


“The new magazine is much more at- 
tractive, and I believe is a great improve- 
ment over the old one in every way. It 
ought to impress people and to aid in se- 
curing new members. I congratulate you 


on it.” Pror. H. H. CHAPMAN, 
Yale Forest School, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
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A Valuable Study 


During the months of July and August 
the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University studied the forest 
growth and local wood market conditions 
in Broome County, New York. This work 
was done in the towns of Maine, Union 
and Vestal by Harold M. Day, a graduate 
student in the College of Forestry. Mr. 
Day estimated the amount of cordwood 
in each woodlot and mapped all areas 
down to 10 acres in extent on carefully 
prepared maps. At the same time Mr. 
Day made a comprehensive study of the 
portable milling industry in this section. 
This data will be written up in form of a 
report and with this information at hand 
in bulletin form the marketing of forest 
products will be a much simpler matter 
than it is today. 


A 750,000 Acre Elimination 


The President, on recommendation of 
Secretary Lane, recently eliminated about 
750,000 acres of land from the Cleveland 
National Forest, California. The unwith- 
drawn lands will be subject to settlement 
only under the homestead laws beginning 
9 a m., November 2, until and including 
November 29, 1915, after which they will 
be subject to be taken up under the laws 
applicable thereto. The lands, which are 
rolling in character and covered mainly 
with chaparral, lie along the boundaries 
of the National Forest in Riverside and 
San Diego Counties in southern California, 
within the Los Angeles land district, and 
about 333,000 acres thereof are public lands 
and subject to entry. 


The Longleaf Pine Picture 


Acknowledgment is made to The South- 
ern Lumberman, of Nashville, Tenn., for 
the privilege of using the photograph of 
the longleaf yellow pine stand from which 
the handsome colored picture on the 
cover of the September AMERICAN Fores- 
TRY was made. This photograph was se- 
lected for coloring from a large number, 
being considered one of the finest photo- 
graphs of a vellow pine stand in existence. 


Wins a Diploma 


The New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse prepared last year a smali 
exhibit showing forest conditions and 
forest work in the State of New York for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco. The college has just received 
word that it has been awarded a diploma 
for the educational value of its exhibits. 
The diploma will come to the college 
through the Bureau of Education at 
Washington as its exhibits were judged 
as a part of the general educational ex- 
hibits at the Exposition 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
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Canadian Department 


By ELLWwoop WILSON 


Secretary, Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 


Probably the most important move along 
forestry lines in Canada during the past 
month has been the decision of the Gov- 
ernment of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick to appoint a Provincial Forester and 
to commence a forest survey and estimate 
of the resources of that Province. This 
Province has hitherto been behind the times 
in this most important particular and the 
change in policy will be warmly welcomed 
hy all friends of conservation. There are 
about eight million acres of forest lands 
held by the Government and lumbering is 
one of the most important industries of the 
Province. Although immense quantities of 
timber have been destroyed by fire, there is 
still enough, if properly cared for, to give 
the lumber industry a firm foundation for 
all time. 

There is practically no accurate knowl- 
edge of areas burnt, of barren land or of 
merchantable timber, and the last Legis- 
lature voted the sum of $50,000 to be spent 
this year in getting at the facts. Lately 
the Premier, the Hon. Mr. Clarke, and the 
Provincial Treasurer, Dr. Landry, have 
made a trip to Quebec and Ontario, collect- 
ing information which would be valuable in 
inaugurating the new policy and in looking 
around for the right man for Forester. 

Classification of its lands will enable the 
Government to open up lands for settle- 
ment intelligently and will prevent many 
of the disastrous mistakes made in this 
matter by other Provinces. Later some 
scheme of reforestation will be considered. 
The only work now being done along that 
line in New Brunswick is that of the Pejep- 
scot Paper Co. at Salmon River. 

The Chief Forester of Quebec has pre- 
pared a very comprehensive scheme for the 
exploration of lands and their classifica- 
tion, and forms for reports have been elab- 
orated with much detail. 





Several of the Canadian railways have 
equipped tank cars for fighting forest fires 
along their rights-of-way. The Canadian 
Pacific has two such cars at Brownsville, 
Me., the Grand Trunk has one in the Al- 
gonquin National Park and the National 
Transcontinental one between Edmundston, 
N. B., and Quebec. This latter road is con- 
sidering equipping two more of these cars 
for use between Quebec City and the On- 
tario boundary, and it is hoped will be de- 
cided on. These have a capacity of about 
ten thousand gallons and will throw a 
stream of water five hundred feet from the 
track. 





During the past month, Messrs. Clyde 
Leavitt, G. C. Piche, Robson Black, Henry 
Sergius, and Ellwood Wilson made two 
very interesting trips. The first of these 


was to the Quebec Government plantation 
at Lachute, on the sand dunes, and its nur- 
sery and experimental station at Berthier- 
ville. About fifty years ago the careless 
handling of sandy lands by farmers allowed 
the sands to begin to drift and in a few 
years such a large area was covered and 
rendered unfit for cultivation. Spasmodic 
efforts were made by the farmers to pre- 
vent the spread of the sands by planting 
trees and sowing different kinds of grass, 
but as there was no co-operation and no 
comprehensive scheme the effort was abor- 
tive. A few years ago the Quebec Govern- 
ment recognized the danger and bought up 
about 350 acres of these lands at one 
dollar per acre, giving the vendors the right 
to buy back the lands at the end of fifteen 
years at $10 per acre, but with no right 
to cut the timber. The neighborhood is 
exceptionally favorable for tree growth of 
all kinds, as, although the soil is pure sand, 
the water table is high and there seems to 
be abundant moisture. Four years ago the 
plantations were commenced, several sorts 
of trees being used, white and Norway 
spruce, larch, white and Scotch pine, and 
green ash. About 1,500 trees per acre were 
planted, the work being done by the stu- 
dents from the Government Forest School. 
Sixty per cent of these trees have survived 
and some show surprising growth; one 
spruce showed a leader thirty-one inches 
long. After this first planting it was de- 
cided to establish beach grass before plant- 
ing trees, and this was done by plowing 
furrows and laying in them heads of this 
grass. The grass is taking a good hold and 
trees will be planted between the rows and 
will in time kill out the grass. These lands 
will soon be covered with a very valuable 
crop of timber and will encourage the 
planting of other areas of a similar char- 
acter which exist in the Province. 





At the Experiment Station at Berthier- 
ville a mixed stand of white pine and maple 
was examined. This stand has been care- 
fully thinned and the reproduction of white 
pine is really remarkable, the young trees 
springing up almost like a carpet. The seed 
and transplant beds of all the different 
sorts of trees which can be grown in this 
region are doing very well and the demand 


for trees is rapidly growing. 





The other trip was made into the woods 
to look over some experiments in brush 
disposal made by the Laurentide Company 
some two years ago. Tops of trees left 
after logging were lopped and left in as 
close contact as possible with the ground, 
and it was found that such brush was 
moister and had more progress toward 
decay than where the tops had not been 
lopped. This advantage was, however, 
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overbalanced by the fact that the brush 
covered more ground and so hindered re- 
production. It is doubtful if top-lopping 
pays either from the standpoint of fire pro- 
tection or that of reproduction, and it 
seems as if piling and burning was the 
ouly solution of the problem. 


On the 24th of August, Mr. F. Laliberté, 
manager of the firm of Laliberté & Mar- 
quis, died in Quebec after an operation for 
appendicitis. Mr. Laliberté was a graduate 
of the Laval Forest School and worked 
from 1912 to 1913 with the Quebec Forest 
Service, which he left to organize the 
abcve firm, which carried on the business 
of forest engineering and also handled 
timber, recently shipping poplar to Soutn 
Africa. He was only 28 years of age and 
showed much promise. 


Mr. Henri Roy, graduate of the Laval 
Forest School and for some years in charge 
of the Quebec Government Nursery at 
Berthierville and now Forest Agent, has 
been elected an active member of the Cana- 
dian Society of Forest Engineers. Mr. E. 
S. Holloway, Acting Chief Engineer of the 
Canada and Gulf Terminal Railway and 
Member of the Canadian Society of Civil 
Engineers, has been elected an associate 
member. 


Mr. R. L. Campbell has resigned the 
editorship of the Pulp and Paper Magazine 
of Canada to become the Secretary of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 


A farmer at Lac Ignace, Quebec, was 
arrested for setting fire to his clearing 
without a permit and fined ten dollars and 
costs, amounting to $100.00 in all. This is 
the second conviction for such an offense 
before a magistrate and shows that the 
justices of the peace have awakened to the 
necessity of enforcing the forest fire laws. 
Eight or ten other arrests have been 
made, and it will not be long before the 
farmers realize the necessity of care. 
Agents of the Government and of the For- 
est Protective Associations are traveling 
through the country trying to educate the 
people and enlighten them as to their re- 
sponsibilities, and arrests are only made 
of flagrant cases. 


According to the annual report of the 
Deminion Forestry Director, the herd of 
fifty reindeer purchased by the Government 
from Dr. Grenfell has now been reduced 
to four animals, all females, and it is pro- 
pesed to try and cross these with the na- 
tive caribou. The great difficulty has been 
with the bulldog flies in the summer. These 
attack the deer and irritate them to such 
an extent that they break out of their 
corral and scatter into the bush. The 
herds of wood bison, on the other hand, 
seem to be increasing and now number 
probably five hundred head. They are well 
protected and should increase rapidly. 
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In the Forest Reserves in Saskatchewan 
the Government has required brush piling 
and burning on all timber sales, and while 
there was a little opposition at first, this 
was soon overcome and now it is a regular 
procedure. Mr. Gutches, lately in charge 
ef this work, gives the following figures 
of costs: With wages at 25 cents per hour 
the average cost per acre was $1.00, average 
cost per cord five cents, average cost per 
thousand feet board measure ten cents. 
On another operation, where 16,178 ties 
were made but the lopping was not done 
til! after all the ties had been removed, 
the cost for lopping and burning was one 
cent per tie or 31 cents per thousand feet. 
This cost would have been much less had 
the lopping and burning been done at the 
time of cutting. Brush burning should cer- 
tainly be made a routine part of every log- 
ging operation. 


The first number of the first forestry 
jcurnal published in Spain has just ap- 
peared, under the title of Espana Forestal. 
It is edited by Sr. Don R. Cordoniu and 
published monthly at fifteen pesatas the 
year. Sr. Cordoniu is a member of the 
Spanish Forestry Association, The Royal 
Spanish Society of the Friends of the 
Tree, and has been for many years in 
charge of the control of torrents and re- 
forestation of the mountains and planting 
ts control sand dunes. He is also a noted 
Esperantist. 


British Columbia Notes 


Maps showing the range of each com- 
mercial timber species in the Province 
have been completed. Necessary informa- 
tion for these maps was obtained from 
reconnaissance parties, cruisers and other 
members of the field force. While minor 
corrections will undoubtedly have to be 
made from time to time as a result of fu- 
ture and more detailed observations, it is 
thought that the general range of the vari- 
ous species has been fixed with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. 





The Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, 
in a recent interview expressed great sat- 
isfaction at the result of three months’ 
work in connection with the markets cam- 
paign, in the course of which seven cargoes, 
representing over twenty million feet of 
lumber, have been sold to the British Gov- 
ernment. This will have been the means 
of circulating a sum in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of a million dollars, the bulk 
of which is made up of wages, supplies 
and transportation and has caused much 
activity in the lumber industry. 


The pulp mills at Powell River have re- 
cently increased their output to the maxi- 
mum capacity, and two hundred extra men 
have been taken on in consequence. With 
the prospect of an early resumption of 
work at Ocean Falls, the pulp output will 
he further increased, and as soon as addi- 


tional tonnage can be secured activity in 
the pulp industry should be still more pro- 
nounced. 


A chart has been prepared in the Vic- 
toria office for use at headquarters, show- 
ing the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
pcratures reported by each weather record- 
ing station, by means of horizontal curves, 
and the rainfall by perpendicular propor- 
tional lines. The Dominion Meteorological 
Service furnishes daily reports for this 
purpose in addition to giving special fore- 
casts whenever the fire hazard becomes 
serious. Such a chart is of the utmost 
value in enabling close touch to be kept 
with the fire situation throughout the Prov- 
ince and is a useful addition to the weekly 
telegraphic advices sent in by the District 
foresters. 


Rangers M. V. Allen and F. B. Edwards, 
of the Canadian Mounted Rifles, are at 
Shorncliffe. 


The end of the first week in August 
found the fire situation very hopeful. There 
had been no losses to speak of in green 
timber and the fire-fighting expenditure 
compared favorabiy with last year. The 
rainfall throughout the season has been 
abcve the normal and some rain may be 
looked for during August, which is the 
critical month of the year. In some dis- 
tricts the absence of hazards enabled much 
improvement work to be undertaken by 
the forest wardens. Storms and slash fires 
caused serious damage to the 65-mile tele- 
phone line connecting the logging camps 
or the islands between the mainland and 
Vancouver Island and necessitated heavy 
repairs. The submarine cables on this line 
linve given entirely satisfactory service and 
the line fulfils a most useful purpose. Nu- 
merous outbreaks of fire during the second 
week in August gave considerable trouble 
in the Vancouver district, which takes in 
much of the coast, and much damage was 
caused to property. The fires were due to 
lighting in many cases and many were 
ascribed to campers. One life was lost and 
much property destroyed. 





V. K. Wood, clerk, who left Victoria 
with the 48th Batt., is at Shorncliffe. 


Forest Assistant O. J. Sangar, of the 
Lillooet Division, has volunteered for ac- 
tive service and hopes to leave for England 
with his battalion. 


Forest Assistant E. G. MacDougall has 
left for England with one of the Eastern 
Canadian regiments, preferring to go in 
the ranks rather than wait for a commis- 
sion. 





H. R. MacMillan, Special Trade Com- 
missioner, after visiting the United King- 
dom, France and Italy, is on his way to 
South Africa. 
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Interesting accounts of trench fighting 
in Belgium came from Ranger Turnbull, of 
the Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry. No 
word has been received from Ranger 
Brewer, Forest Assistant Pickup, Draughts- 
man Stone, Scaler Milroy and other of 
the B. C. Forest Service now at the front. 

James Eddie, clerk, has been wounded 
and is in the hospital, with the prospect of 
remaining there for several weeks, suffer- 
ing from a compound fracture. 

Assistant Forester H. K. Robinson, who 
hclds a commission in the 5th Regiment, 
Reyal Canadian Artillery, is leaving for 
the front in charge of a detachment pro- 
vided by that regiment for active service. 

Forest Assistant F. McVickar, of the 
Royal Canadian Dragoons, who has been in 
the trenches for several months, is now in 
England recovering from sickness. 


Current 
Literature 


MONTHLY LIST FOR SEPTEMBER, 
1915. 


(Books and periodical articles indexed in the 
Library of the United States Forest 
Service.) 


FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 


Bibliographies 

Arnold Arboretum. Catalogue of the library 
of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University, v. 1. 782 p. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914. (Publication no. 6.) 


Proceedings and reports of associations, state 
forest officers, etc. 


Canada—Dept. of the interior—Forestry 
branch. Report of the director of 
forestry for the year 1914. 133 p. il. 
Ottawa, 1915. 

India—Bengal—Forest dept. 
gress report on forest administration, 
1913-14. 56p. Calcutta, 1914. 

Nebraska—State forestation commission. 
Biennial report, ist, 1913-14. 8 p. 
Lincoln, Nebr., 1914. 

Royal Scottish arboricultural society. Trans- 
actions, v. 29, pt. 2. 124 p. pl. Edin- 
burgh, 1915. 


Annual pro- 


Biographies of Foresters 


Iowa park and forestry association. Major 
John F. Lacey: memorial volume. 
454 p. pl. Ames, Ia., 1915. 


Forest Aesthetics 
Street and park trees 
Newark, N. J.—Shade tree commission. 


Eleventh annual report, 1914. 61p. il. 
Newark, 1915. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Forest Education 


North Dakota state school of forestry. 
Ninth annual catalog, 1914-15, with 
announcements for 1915-16. 48 p. pl. 
Bottineau, N. D., 1915. 

Silvics 

Ecology 

Morozov, G. F. Lyes kak rastitel’noe 
soobshchestvo (The forest as a plant 
community). 44p. il. S.-Peterburgh, 
1913. 

Sukachev, V. N. Vedenie v uchenie o 
rastitel’iuikh soobshchestvak (Introduc- 
tion to the study of plant associations). 
127 p. il. Petrograd, 1915. 


Silviculture 


Planting 

Haughs, David. Instructions for propagat- 
ing forest, shade and ornamental trees. 
11 p. Honolulu, 1915. (Hawaii—Board 
of commissioners of agriculture and 
forestry—Division of forestry. Circular 
no. 2.) 

Pruning 

Atwood, W. M.and others. Pruning. 72 p. 
il. Corvallis, Ore., 1915. (Oregon 
Agricultural experiment station. Bul- 
letin 130.) 


Forest Protection 


Insects 

Collins, C. W. Dispersion of gipsy-moth 
larvae by the wind. 23 p. pl., maps. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. (U. S—Dept. of 
agriculture. Bulletin 273.) 

Miller, John M. Cone beetles; injury to 
sugar pine and western yellow pine. 12 
p.- pl. Wash., D. C., 1915. (U. S.— 
Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 243.) 

Diseases 

Giddings, N. J., and Berg, A. Apple rust or 
cedar rust in West Virginia. 16 p. il. 
Morgantown, W. Va., 1915. (W. Va.— 
Agricultural experiment station. Cir- 
cular 15.) 

Stewart, V.B. Some important leaf diseases 
of nursery stock. 60 p. il. Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1915. (Cornell university 
Agricultural experiment station. Bul- 
letin 358.) 

Studhalter, R. A., and Ruggles, A. G. In- 
sects as carriers of the chestnut blight 
fungus. 33 p. pl. Harrisburg, Pa. 
1915. (Pennsylvania—Dept. of fore wary. 
Bulletin 12.) 


Forest Legislation 


Kalbfus, Joseph, ed. Digest of the game, 
fish and forestry of Pennsylvania, 1915. 
342 p. Harrisburg, Pa., 1915. 


Forest Utilization 


Wood-using industries 

Lewis, R. G., and Boyce, W.G. H. Forest 
products of Canada, 1914: poles and 
cross-ties. 15 p. il. Ottawa, 1915. 
(Canada—Dept. of the interior—Fores- 
try branch. Bulletin 55.) 
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Grade One One 
Creosote Oil 


Cuts wood preserving 
bills in half — 


For preserving telephone 
poles, telegraph poles, cross 
arms, railroad ties, fence 
posts, mine timbers, under- 
ground sills, sleepers, bridge 
timbers, planking, ice 
houses, wood tanks, shing- 
les, poultry houses, silos, 
boat timbers or any exposed 
woodwork. 


Especially adapted for brush 
and open tank treatment of 
structural timbers of all 
kinds. 


Booklet on request. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh wk 

Detroit Birmingham 

Kansas City Minneapolis 

Salt Lake City Seattle es Si 


Lewis, R. G., and Boyce, W. G. H. Forest 
products of Canada, 1914: pulpwood. 18 
p. pl.,map. Ottawa, 1915. (Canada— 
Dept. of the interior—Forestry branch. 
Bulletin 54.) 

New Jersey—Forest park reservation com- 
mission. Wood using industries of New 
Jersey, by Albert H. Pierson. 63 p. 
Trenton, N. J., 1914. 


Wood Preservation 


Humphrey, C. J., and Fleming, Ruth M. 
The toxicity to fungi of various oils and 
salts, particularly those used in wood 
preservation. 38 p. pl. Wash., D. C., 
1915. (U. S—Dept. of agriculture. 
Bulletin 227.) 

Auxiliary Subjects 














Agriculture 

Pearson, R. A. Agricultural organizations 
in European countries. 186 p. pl. 
Albany, N. Y., 1914. (New York— 
Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 66.) 

Irrigation 

Robertson, Ralph D., and Nelson, J. W. 
Irrigation and soil conditions in the 
Sierra Nevada foothills, Cal. 56 p. il. 
Berkeley, Cal.,1915. (California—Agri- 
cultural experiment station. Bulletin 
2535.) 

Grazing 

Darlington, H. T. A study of grazing con- 
ditions in the Wenaha national forest. 
18 p. pl.,map. Pullman, Wash., 1915. 
(Washington—Agricultural experiment 
station. Bulletin 122.) 
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Description and travel 

Campbell, M. R. Guidebook of the western 
United States, part A: The northern 
Pacific route. 212 p. il. pl., maps. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. (U. S.—Geological 
survey. Bulletin 611.) 

Diller, J. S., and others. Guidebook of the 
western United States, part D: The 
Shasta route, and coast line. 142 p. 
il., pl., maps. Wash., D. C., 1915. (U. 
S.—Geological survey. Bulletin 614.) 

United States—Dept. of commerce—Bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. 
British India, with notes on Ceylon, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet, by H. D. Baker. 
638 p. il., pl., map. Wash., D. C., 
1915. (Special consular report no. 72.) 

National parks and monuments 

Canada—Dept. of the interior—Dominion 
parks branch. Report of the commis- 
sioner of Dominion parks for the year 
ending March 31, 1914. 127 p. il. 
Ottawa, 1915. 

United States—Dept. of the interior. Report 
on Sullys Hill park, Casa Grande ruin, 
Muir woods, Petrified forest, and other 
national monuments, including list of 
bird reserves, 1914. 50p. maps, plans. 
Wash., D. C., 1915. 

Manufactures 

Disston, Henry, and sons. The saw in 
history. 63p. il. Phila., 1915. 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 

Botanical gazette, July, 1915.—The origin 
and relationships of the Araucarians, by 
L. L. Burlingame, p. 1-26; The effect of 
illuminating gas on root systems, by E. 
M. Harvey and R. C. Rose, p. 27-44; 
Notes on North American willows, by 
C. R. Ball, p. 45-54; Sanio’s laws for the 
variation in size of coniferous tracheids, 
by I. W. Bailey and H. B. Shepard, p. 
66-71; Charles Edwin Bessey, by J. M. 
Coulter, p. 72, 73. 

California’s magazine, July, 1915.—The 
national parks of California, by M. 
Daniels, p. 97-106; Lumbering in Cali- 
fornia, by G. X. Wendling, p. 107-10 
California state forestry work, by G. M. 
Homans, p. 111-13; The national forests 
of California, by C. DuBois, p. 115-22. 

Country gentleman, Sept. 4, 1915.—White 
pine on waste lands, by O. B. Carson, p. 
1383, 1384. 

Fire prevention news, Aug., 1915,—Employ- 
ment of wood in building construction, 
by J. P. Whiskeman, p. 1-4. 

In the open, Aug., 1915.—Sugar maple, by 
G. H. Wirt, p. 50-3. 

Journal of heredity, Sept., 1915.—Photo- 
graphs of large trees; sycamore in Indiana 
is biggest recorded in prize contest of 
association, p. 407-23; Value of the 
contest; photographs received by Ameri- 
can genetic association throw light on 
many interesting problems, by W. H. 
Lamb, p. 424-8. 

National monthly, Aug., 1915.—Sinecures in 
the Forest service, by F. B. Lord, p. 
77, 78; 88, 89. 
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Make Your Old 
Trees Bear 


Why let the old trees go to rack 
and ruin. 
Make them pay renewed inter- 
est on your past investment. 
4,*— Regenerate those old orchards 
and make the old trees bear. 


Red Cross 
Dynamite 







Make them produce. 


will help you. By blasting and breaking up the subsoil 
around the trees, a new water reservoir is created, new 
plant food is made available and the old trees will be made 
to produce as well as before. 

To learn how progressive orchardists and farmers are using dynamite 
for cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren soil, ditching, draining, 
stumping, removing rocks and boulders and scores of other things, 
write for our well-written and illustrated booklet F-350. 
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Established 1802 








Du Pont Powder Company 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Reclamation record, Sept., 1915.—Tree plant- 
ing in the Rio Grande project, p. 418; 
Marketing of farm timber, p. 418. 

Review of reviews, Sept., 1915.—Public 
grazing lands; the range homestead, by 
D. B. Heard, p. 333-7. 

U. S.—Dept. of agriculture. Weekly news 
letter, Aug. 25, 1915.—Foresters confer; 
discuss white pine blister rust, p. 4, 5. 

U. S.—Weather bureau. Monthly weather 
review, Sept., 1915.—A calendar of the 
leafing, flowering, and seeding of the 


common trees of the eastern United 
States, by G. N. Lamb, p. 1-19; Pheno- 
logical dates and meteorological data 
recorded by Thos. Mikesell between 
1873 and 1912 at Wauseon, Ohio, by 
J. W. Smith, p. 21-93. 

Trade journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, Aug. 14, 1915.—Rot 
in stored lumber, by C. J. Humphrey, p. 
32, 33; Scientific kiln drying of lumber 
explained, by E. F. Tindolph, p. 33; 
How they log in East India, p. 43; 
Methods of marking and piling ties, p. 52. 
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American lumberman, Aug. 21, 1915.— 
Favors rates based on weight loading, by 
A. F. Peterson, p. 27; Use of forests in- 
creasing, by H. A. Smith, p. 42. 

American lumberman, Aug. 28, 1915.—Wood 
the one economical material for con- 
tainers, by F. C. Gifford, p. 1, 43; 
Osage orange is given high rank as 
lumber, p. 29; Recommends regulation of 
selling price by law, by G. X. Wendling, 
D: Sz. 

American lumberman, Sept. 4, 1915.— 
Wooden pipes meet test of time, p. 28; 
Discusses California timberland tax 
situation, p. 30,31; Improvement in 
Forest service humidity regulated dry 
kiln, by H. D. Tiemann, p. 31; Effect of 
war on export trade in forest products, p. 
41; Market for creosoted wood blocks 
expanding, by C. E. Patten, p. 48; 
Government care of forests is effective; 
forest fires are lessening annually, p. 49. 

Canada lumberman, Sept. 1, 1915.—Wood 
pulp a base for explosives, p. 26; The 
commercial importance of oak, by A. H. 
D. Ross, p. 28-30; The market for pit 
props in England, by H. R. MacMillan, 
p. 31. 

Engineering news, June 10, 1915.—Topo- 
graphic surveys for logging operations, 
by E. A. Marshall, p. 1112-15. 

Journal of industrial and engineering chemis- 
try, Aug., 1915.—Preliminary experi- 
ments on the effect of temperature con- 
trol on the yield of products in the 
destructive distillation of hardwoods, 
by R. C. Palmer, p. 663-9. 

Hardwood record, Aug. 10, 1915.—Tanning 
and dyeing materials, p. 26d. 

Hardwood record, Aug. 25, 1915.—Two 
important trees of tropical America, p. 
29. 

Hardwood record, Sept. 10, 1915.—Indiana’s 
wood using industries, by J. C. Nellis, p. 
15-18. 

Lumber trade journal, Aug. 15, 1915.—Wood 
exports 1914-1915, p. 36-42; How to 
apply density rules tg yellow pine timber, 
by O. T. Swan, p. 37-41. 

Lumber world review, Aug. 25, 1915.—Trade- 
marking lumber and its relation to the 
association, by A. W. Cooper, p. 20-2; 
What is the matter with the lumber 
industry, by C. H. Parker, p. 24-7. 

Lumber world review, Sept. 10, 1915.—What 
is the matter with the lumber industry, 
by B.A. Johnson, p. 23, 24; Wood preser- 
vation and the lumber industry, by E. 
A. Sterling, p. 27, 28. 

Mississippi valley lumberman, Aug. 27, 1915. 
—Wood freight containers, p. 39. 

New York lumber trade journal, Aug. 15, 
1915.—National wholesale lumber 
dealers’ association in the matter of 

classification of lumber and _ forest 
products, p. 20, 21. 

Packages, Aug., 1915.—English box market, 
by H. R. MacMillan, p. 27. 

Paper, Sept. 1, 1915.—Evolution of the pulp 
and paper industry, by T. J. Keenan, p. 

45, 16. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


Representing Organizations Affiliated with the 
American Forestry Association 











National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

JOHN M. WOODS, Boston, Mass. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
C. A. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
F. E. WEYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 


North Carolina Forestry Association 
E. B. WRIGHT, Boardman, N. C. 
ALSTON GRIMES, Grimesland, N. C. 
J. C. SMOOT, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


National Association of Box Manufacturers 
B. W. PORTER, Greenfield, Mass. 
S. B. ANDERSON, Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBT. A. JOHNSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Carriage Builders’ National Association 
H. C. McLEAR, Wilmington, Del. 
D. T. WILSON, New York 
C. A. LANCASTER, South Bend, Ind. 


Boston Paper Trade Association 
N. M. JONES, Lincoln, Maine 
JOHN E. A. HUSSEY, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ass’n 
ROBT. C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRED’K S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association 
W. H. BUNDY, Boston, Mass. 

EVERETT E. AMEY, Portland, Me. 

F. H. BILLARD, Berlin, New Hampshire 


Massachusetts Forestry Association 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, Milton, Mass. 
FREDERIC J. CAULKINS, Boston, Mass. 
HARRIS A. REYNOLDS, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lumbermen’s Exchange 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREDERICK S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camp Fire Club of America 
WARREN H. MILLER, New York 
O. H. VAN NORDEN, New York 
FREDERICK K. VREELAND, New York 


Empire State Forest Products Association 
FERRIS J. MEIGS, New York City 
RUFUS L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 
W.L. SYKES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


California Forest Protective Association 
MILES STANDISH, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. X. WENDLING, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. H. RHODES, San Francisco, Cal. 


Minnesota Forestry Association 
W. T. COX, St. Paul, Minn. 
PROF. D. LANGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
MRS. CARRIE BACKUS, St. Paul, Minn. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 
J. H. WATERMAN, Galesburg, III. 
H. S. LOUD, New York City 
F. J. ANGIER, Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Pine Association 
J. B. WHITE, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. E. RHODES, New Orleans, La. 
E. A. STERLING, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Upkeep— 


THE INSTALLATION of 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriters 


is invariably followed by the discovery that 
the bills for ribbons are much less than before. 
A large corporation recently found that its 
ribbon expense was cut in two. This is not 
anaccident. It is the result of the mechanical 
construction that makes the L. C. Smith & 
Bros. cheapest to maintain. 


The ball bearings give light touch and elimi- 
DEMONSTRATION 


Redhiciaa the Coal of 





Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


nate pounding impact. The ribbon is actu- 
ated by the carriage, not the typebar. The 
ribbon mechanism is automatic, so that the 
ribbon reverses at the instant the end is 
reached and without added strain. 


Low ribbon cost, low cost of maintenance 
and the highest efficiency—these are guaran- 
teed to L. C. Smith & Bros. users. 


FOR THE ASKING 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Home Office and Factory, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


14th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Paper, Sept. 8, 1915.—Wrinkles in sulphite 
pulp work, by L. Wimmer, p. 17, 18, 32. 

Paper mill and wood pulp news, July 31, 
1915.—Forests of Russia, p. 18. 

Paper mill and wood pulp news, Aug. 7, 
1915.—The forest products laboratory an 
aid to the paper industry, by S. D. Wells, 
Dia, 24. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Sept. 1, 1915.— 
San Francisco meeting of the Federal 
trade commission, p. 6-15. 

Power, Aug. 3, 1915.—State and national 
control of water powers, by L. Lundgren, 
p. 157, 8. 

Pulp and paper magazine of Canada, Aug. 
15, 1915.—The French paper-making 
school of Grenoble, by L. Barbillion, p. 
431, 2. 

St. Louis lumberman, Aug. 15, 1915.—Great 
importance of lumber classification in- 
quiry, by A. F. Marsh, p. 10, 11; Strad- 
dling the wood-lot fence, p. 47; The 
yellow pine trade in 1912, 1913 and 1914, 
Pp... 

St. Louis lumberman, Sept. 1, 1915.—Mahog- 
any industry of British Honduras, by 
W. D. Hornaday, p. 12; What is the matter 
with the lumber business, by G. X. 
Wendling, p. 53,4; Creosoted wood 
blocks for floors, p. 59, 60. 

Savannah naval stores review, Sept. 4, 1915. 
—Production of pitch, tar and turps in 
Russia, by H. D. Baker, p. 13, 18. 

Timber trades journal, July 31, 1915.— 


Artificial moulded decorations from 
sawdust, p. XVI. 
Timber trades journal, Aug. 28, 1915.— 


floating on the Spey, p. 332. 

Timberman, Aug., 1915.—Federal trade com- 
mission hearings on depression in lumber 
industry, p. 27-34; Fire wind forecasts, 
by C. S. Chapman, p. 37; Wood block 
pavement, by L. Schwager, p. 38, 9; 
Kiln drying lumber, by H. Jayne, p. 
40, 1. 

U. S. daily consular report, Aug. 16, 1915.— 
Lumber industry on Vancouver Island, 
by R. M. Newcomb, p. 829. 

U. S. daily consular report, Aug. 18, 1915.— 
Newfoundland again exporting timber, 
p. 861; Philippine woods in Chinese 
market, p. 862. 

U. S. daily consular report, Aug. 19, 1915.— 
Sawmilling and wood-working machinery 
in Russia, by H. D. Baker, p. 870-2; 
Large timber order in British Columbia, 
by R. M. Newcomb, p. 876. 

U. S. daily consular report, Aug. 27, 1915.— 
Japan gives attention to reforestation, 
by H. C. Huggins, p. 17. 

U. S. daily consular report, Sept. 1, 1915.— 
Manufacture of wood pulp and paper in 
New Zealand, by A. A. Winslow, p. 
1090. 

U. S. daily consular report, Sept. 2, 1915.— 
Oregon pine for Japanese ship building, 
p. 1110. 

U.S. daily consular report, Sept. 8, 1915.— 
Philippine hardwoods in China, by G. E. 
Anderson, p. 1188; Canada 
shortage of maple sugar, by 


Johnson, p. 1209. 
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COMPANIONS 


both human and 


otherwise 


for those 


delightful rambles through Woods and 


Fields should be chosen carefully. 
are a few suggestions. 


Here 


Write us for infor- 


mation regarding our other Nature Books. 


OUR TREES 


HOW TO KNOW THEM 


Photographs from Nature 


By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year 
and notes on their characteristics, distribution, and culture 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 


Teacher of Nature-Study in the Massachusetts State Normal School at Lowell 


One hundred and forty illustrations. 


LL nature-lovers 

will hail this book 
with delight. Its pur- 
pose is to afford an op- 
portunity for a morein- 
telligent acquaintance 
with American trees, 
native and naturalized. 
The pictures upon the 
plates have in all cases 
been photographed di- 
rect from nature, and 
have been brought to- 
gether in such a way 
that the non-botanical 
reader can recognize at 
a glance either the whole 


THE FLOWER 
FINDER 
By 
George Lincoln Walton, M.D. 


590 Illus. Limp Leather. 
$2.00 net. Postage 
extra. 


Cleveland Plain 
Dealer :—“ What’s that 
flower over there in the 
field? You'll find out 
in ‘ The Flower Finder.’ 
Gives many color charts 
and sketches; grouped 
so that you can easily 
find what you are 
looking for; is bound 
in leather that per- 
mits it to be slipped 
in the pocket.” 


‘ostage extra 





SEEING 
NATURE FIRST 
By Clarence M. Weed 


About roo Illustrations. 8vo. 
Decorated Cloth, $2.00 net. 
Postage extra. 

Mr. Weed is an ardent 
nature lover, and in this 
delightful book describes 
the beauty and mystery of 
nature in a way that will 
appeal to every one who 
desires to add to his or 
her knowledge of Nature. 


THE STUDY OF 
NATURE 


By Samuel C. Schmucker 


With four full-page color plates 
and fifty-four line drawings by 
Katherine E. Schmucker. 


12mo. 315 pages. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Size of book, 734” x 10’. 


Cloth, $3.00 net. 


tree or the leaves, 
flowers, fruits, or winter 
twigs, and thus be able 
to identify with ease 
and certainty any un- 
known tree to which his 
attention may be called. 
In the discussion of the 
text especial attention 
has been given to the 
distinguishing character 
of the various species, 
as well as to the more 
interesting phases of the 
yearly cycle of each, and 
the special values of each 
for ornamenta! planting. 


UNDER 
THE OPEN SKY 
By Samuel C. Schmucker 


With colored frontispiece, 
83 full-page illustrations and 
marginal decorations by 
Katherine E, Schmucker. 


Small quarto. 308 pages. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 
In a slip case. 

“The author, like 
that great observer of 
nature, John Burroughs, 
goes out into the open 
and sees things that 
the casual person passes 
by quite unnoticed, and 
then brings them to- 
gether in this book to 
show us how much 
we have overlooked in 
our strolls in fields, 
woods, and elsewhere. 


—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 8illus. 


12mo. Cloth $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


Hartford Times:—“ Mr. Pinchot is a man who loves forestry for its own 
sake. It was a hobby with him from early days, and long before he began 


to be a figure in politics he was a woodsman. 
tractive account of what forestry is 





LONDON since 1872 
16 John Street, Adelphi 


SSSSSESESSESSESESESSESSE aie 


PUBLISHERS 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, since 1792 
East Washington Square 


MONTREAL since 1897 
201 Unity Building 


A singularly clear and at. 
and what a forester must know.” 
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Veneers, Sept., 1915.—Preparation and use 
of wood stains, by A. A. Kelly, p. 11, 12; 
Judging gum logs for figure, by J. C. 
Taylor, p. 15. 

West Coast lumberman, Sept. 1, 1915.— 
Exchange of federal and state lands, by 
C. V. Savidge, p. 34. 

Wood preserving, July-Sept., 1915.—The 
Port Reading creosoting plant, p. 37-40; 
A fungus bed test of wood preservatives, 
by C. M. Chapman, p. 41, 2; Non- 
pressure treatment of timber, p. 47, 8; 
Prolonging the life of poles, by W. F. 
Goltra, p. 49, 50; The California red- 
wood forests, by D. Allerton, p. 52; 
Systematic disposal of waste products, 
by G. D. Stark, p. 37, 8 

Forest journals 

Canadian forestry journal, Aug., 1915.— 
Putting useless land to work in Quebec, 
p. 147-50; Are European methods right 
for Canada’s forests, by R. O. Sweezy, p. 
154, 5; Restoring South Africa’s forests, 
p. 156-9. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, May, 
1915.—Die ertragsregelung im hoch- 
wald auf waldbaulicher grundlage, by 
Rebel, p. 221-31; Lohrindenverwertung 
und beschaffung von gerbmitteln wah- 
rend des krieges, by Esslinger, p. 206-21. 

Indian forester, July, 1915.—On some forest 
matters, by E. M. Hodgson, p. 215-18; 
Trees that weep, by D. Hooper, p. 
242-4. 

North woods, Aug., 1915.—Aerial forest 
patrol, by W. T. Cox, p. 3-5; Economic 
value of birds, by F. L. Washburn, p. 
25-7. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift ftir forstwesen, 
July-Aug., 1915.—Aus der forstkassen- 
rechnung eines plenterbetriebes, by W. 
Ammon, p. 123-35; Wann ist entfernung 
von naturverjiingung und ersatz durch 
pflanzung gerechtfertigt, by J. Fischer, 
p. 135-9; Ein fertiler hexenbesen auf 
larche, by P. aside p. 139-45. 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 
FIREPROTECTIONPLANS 
Maps. LoccincReports 


Empire STATEFORESTERS 
156 FierHAve. New Yorn Ciry 














~ JAMES W. SEW ALL - 
Timber Estimates 


Topographic and Boundary Surveys, Plant- 
ing, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations 
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FARMERS 


“ SHOOTING 


. Provide just the fun 
the farmer needs. Be sociable. 
Invite the neighbors to a trapshoot 
in the meadow. Find out who is the 
best shot. Meet once a week in 
winter—once a month in summer, 
and soon all will be good shots. 


HAND TRAP 


throws clay targets 40 to 75 yards 
just like flying ducks or quail. 

Great practice for hunters. Fun 
for everybody. Let the women try. 
They ought to know how. 

The Hand Trap costs only $4.00 
at your dealers, or sent prepaid 
by us. Write for free Hand Trap 
Booklet No.$532, also ‘“The Sport 
Alluring” (men) and “Diana of the 
Traps” (women). 








Expert 
Service 





DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Is Demanded 
by Modern 
Business 
Methods 


essential 


perience to forests and their products. 
to modern timberland ownership 
and operation, and equally important to the 
distributor and consumer of wood. 


The Field Covers 


Technical Advice and 
Practical Service 


Forest Engineering 


is expert service in the application of scientific 
and economic engineering knowledge and ex- 
It is 





Technical Training Thoroughness Experience in acquiring, estimating and mapping timber; in 


CENTRE STREET OLD TOWN, MAINE 
ee hit nae Se ee either the stumpage or manufactured product; 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, "FOREST EA rli 
SURVEYS and MAPS - Sterling 
FOREST ENGINEER 


D. E. LAUDERBURN 


Forest Engineer 


making valuations; in management; in selling 











in selecting grades or kinds to meet your ser- 





vice requirements; and in preservative treat- 





ment to prevent decay. 


Commercial Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















6030 Metropolitan Building, New York City 
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FORESTERS 
ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print free 

of charge in this column advertisements of 

foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters 

















WANTED—Employment in Forestry Service or 
with private lumbering firm. Preferably with the 
Engineer force. Degree of A.B., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Several years’ experience in field and office. Address 
Box 10, care AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





PRIVATE ESTATE MANAGER—Position wanted 
by a man of extensive practical experience in, and 
thorough scientific knowledge of, ALL departments of 
private estate management, including forestry. Has 
just completed the reforestation of an estate for which 
nearly half a million trees have been used. A perma- 
nent position desired upon an estate where the best 
possible results and economical management will 
be appreciated. Address Box 25, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. 


FORESTER—Graduate Yale Forest School, wishes 
position in New England or Middle Atlantic States. 
Good executive ability and commercial training. 
Four years’ experience in United States Forest Service; 
first class record in timber cruising, surveying, nursery 
and general administrative work. Address Box 26, 
care AMERICAN ForESTRY, Washington, D. C. 


PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 
preserve. An expert in managing and improving 
woodlands, and can show results. Highest references 
as to character, training, and ability. Address Woods 
Superintendent, Care AMERICAN FoRESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A live, hustling man to represent us in 
Tree Surgery and Forestry work. Must be familiar 
with shade trees. A college education not essential 
but must be able to meet and talk with men. New 
England _ men preferred, but will consider others. 
Address Box 3, Care AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, 
D.C. 














A forest school graduate with experience in U. S. 
Forest Service and with lumber company, also possess- 
ing thorough business training, will consider offer of 
good forestry position. Address Box 9, care of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY. 


POSITION WANTED—Engineer with twelve 
years’ experience in Engineering and Forestry. Expert 
land surveyor, timber estimator, timberland R. R. 
location. Experienced in woods operation and good 
manager of men. Permanent position desired with 
Timber Company, Railroad Company or Private 
Estate. At present employed. Address Box 4, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


POSITION WANTED—Am graduate of Biltmore 
Forest School, with good record in survey, estimate and 
estate management and want position where I will 
have a chance to learn more. Have done practical 
work outside of school and am considered good at 
timber. Willing to go anywhere and be generally 
useful. Hard worker, don’t mind long hours. Age, 
26. Give me interview or let me send references. 
Address Box 11, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 











FORESTER wants position with Consulting For- 
estry firm, or with lumber company or private estate. 
Training from Michigan Agricultural College and Yale 
Forest School; four years’ experience with U. S. Forest 
Service and two winters with lumber companies. 
Acquainted thoroughly with Montana, Idaho and 
California timber as cruiser. References on request. 
Address Box 17, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





ENERGETIC Post Graduate Forester desires posi- 
tion as an assistant in park or city forestry work. 
Subordinate duties preferred. Best of references. 
Address Box 18, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





MAN with practical experience in lumbering, timber 
estimating, mapping and compass work. Have had 
one year of college training and would like position 
where there is an opportunity to acquire further knowl- 
edge of forestry. Address Box 7, care of AMERICAN 
ForESTRY. 





PRACTICAL FORESTER wants situation on 
private estate. Has practical experience of sowing, 
laying, planting out, pruning, thinning, firebelts, 
ditching, rotation planting, mixed planting and 
thorough knowledge of fencing and tree felling. Has 
had seven year’s experience on best managed forestry 
area in Scotland. Address ‘‘Raith,’’ care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. 


Graduate of Forestry School, having studied for- 
estry and lumbering operations in this country and 
Germany, with experience in the U. S. Forest Service, 
and also in state and private nursery work, would like 
position with forest engineering firm or lumber com- 
pany. Best of references. Address Box 19, care of 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





WANTED—Position as City Forester or Park 
Superintendent. Willing to consider position as an 
assistant. University training; experience in forestry, 
nursery and landscape work. Twenty-seven years 
old and married. Best of references. Address Box 
20, care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 








WANTED—Timber estimating by postgraduate 
forester with experience in Eastern Canada and Lake 
States. References. Address Box 21, care of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry, Washington, D. 





SCALER—With actual experience desires position 
with any lumber company in the United States or 
Canada. Competent surveyor and mapper, accus- 
tomed toroughingit. Present employer best reference. 

Address ‘*Scaler,’’ care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





WANTED—Position by graduate forester. Ex- 
perience in Southern Pineries; five years technical 
training. Prefers South but willing to go anywhere. 
Address Box 22, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


FOR SALE 











30,000 selected WHITE and CHESTNUT OAK 
trees, 15,000 selected ASH trees, on 5,000 acres in the 
State of Virginia, estimated to cut more than 30,000,000 
FEET. Balance of timber on this land can be bought 
cheap. Price of the selected trees, $2.50 each. This 
is the greatest bargain we have ever heard of. 

6-11. GEORGE J. PHILP, Oil City, Pa. 


for this Be 











Let us present you with this 
guide to good literature if you 
want to acquire the right kind 
of books. With your growing 


book collection don’t fail 
to secure a Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcase, which can grow 
section by section as your 
library increases. 


Ask for Catalog 





eee 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Bird-Lore 


A Bi-Monthly 


Magazine 


Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
600 pages, 12 colored plates 
200 photographs 
Price one dollar 


T will tell you how to study 
birds, how to form and conduct 
bird clubs, how to make nesting- 

boxes, feeding stands and _bird- 
baths. You may consult its Ad- 
visory Council, take part in its bird 
censuses, and, in short, become one 
of the great fraternity which finds in 
birds “the most eloquent expression 
of nature’s beauty, joy and free- 
dom.” 


We shall be glad to mail you 
a specimen copy on request. 


D. Appleton & Company 
29 West 32d Street 
New York City 
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REILLY 
IMPROVED 
CREOSOTE 

OIL 


Is a high-grade, pure coal tar 
distillate creosote oil. A non- 
volatile, heavy, stable and perma- 
nent preservative, free from every 


adulterant, for preservation of 
Bridge Timbers Mine Timber 
Cross Arms Piles 


Railroad Ties Silos 
Telephone Poles Shingles 
Fence Posts Poultry Houses 


The Reilly Improved 
Creosote Oil 


added to the inferior commercial 
grades acts as a stabilizer and in- 
creases their efficiency and per- 
manence in exact proportion to 
the quantity of REILLY IM.- 
PROVED CREOSOTE OIL that 
is used. 

Our booklet is interesting and au- 
thentic. Sent on request. 


Republic Creosoting Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Plants: 

Indianapolis 


Mobile Minneapolis 
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\ Submit your Engraving 


propositions to us for 
“suggestions and prices 


~~ if you want to SAVE 
> TIME and MONEY 





Hal 


A) 





lA 
Bi 


HEST QUALITY 


LOWEST PRICES 
“QUICK. SERVICE 


IONAL ENG. © Inc 

DESIGNERS-ENGRAVERS 
506 141% STREET NW 
- WASHINGTON, D. C 
WRETE 
CALL 
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TIMBER CRUISING 


BOOKLETS 
see. | Hamilton Aatch 


finance. 
SOUTHERN TIMBER TABLES “The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


a How to estimate Southern Pine, Southern 
White Cedar, and Southern Appala- 
chian Timber—Spruce pulpwood, 
Hemlock bark, Chestnut oak bark, 
Chestnut tannic acid wood. 




























T is policy to buy a good watch. The 
owner of a Hamilton is practically 
insured against needing a new watch, 

or against having a watch that is always in 
need of repairs. 


When you buy a Hamilton, you buy the 
accurate, durable watch that will tell you 
true time year after year. 

PRICES OF HAMILTONS: The _ lowest-priced 
Hamilton is a movement alone for $12.25 ($13.00 
in Canada). The highest-priced Hamilton is our 
Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18 k. heavy gold case. 
Other Hamiltons at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, 
$55.00, $80.00, $110.00, etc. All have Hamilton 
Accuracy, Beauty, and Durability. 

Write for the Hamilton Watch Book 
“The Timekeeper”’ 


It’s an interesting book on watches. It pictures and 
i nately describes the various Hamilton models for 
1en and women. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 39 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Ty “9, 


Postpaid, 25 cents each 
HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


Forest Engineer Newburn, N. C. 


BILTMORE TEXT BOOKS 


The text books of the Biltmore Forest School, 

‘ written by Dr. C. A. Schenck, continue for 

sale at Biltmore. For particulars address 
BILTMORE FOREST BOOKS 

BILTmor_, N. C. tf 





MANILTON 
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| “THE BEST MADE” | 
| 


| yy ~ 
AO 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 


Diu & Cotuins Co., Pazermakers | 
PHILADELPHIA | | 

|| 

| 

———'| 





Correspondence Solicited 



































THE FORESTRY QUA RTERLY Price, $2.00 a year 


EDITED BY DR. B. E. FERNOW Order from 
The Technical Journal of Forestry AMERICAN ForESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
} OFFICE OF CITY FORESTER 
THos. MEEHAN & Sons, BALTIMORE, Mp., June 17, 1915. 
Dresher, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN: In the Spring of 1908 our Park Board purchased of you some 600 European Lindens of 3 to 34 inch calliper. In 1911 they bought from you 


ded) between Twenty-ninth Street and University Park- 


another lot of 326 trees of same variety and size. These trees were planted on Charles Street (exten 
The loss in this planting has been practically negligible, 


way, and during the past ol or five years I have had the opportunity of watching their developm 
and the growth of the trees has been altogether satisfactory. I consider this tree an admirable one for street and park planting, and that its good points place 
it in a class above the average of our shade trees. I am so pleased with the species that I have used it in the planting of several of our fine streets during the 
past few years. I have every reason to continue my faith in the trees and hope to use some more of them as our funds here will permit. 

Very truly yours, R. BRooKE MAXWELL, City Forester. 










r 
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100,000,000 
Feet of 
National 


Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Amount and Kinds.—106,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of 
sugar pine, yellow pine, Doug- 
las fir, white fir and incense 
cedar timber, approximately 60 
per cent pine. 


Location.—Within the Plumas 
National Forest, California, in 
Townships 24 N., Rs. 8 and 9 
E., and Townships 25 N., Rs. 
8 and 9 E., M. D. M., within 
the watersheds of Snake Lake, 
Smith Lake, Wahponsic Creek 
and Spanish Creek, within the 
Meadow Valley Unit. 


Stumpage Prices —Lowest rates 
considered, $3.25 per M for 
sugar pine, $2.60 per M for 
yellow pine, 80 cents per M 
for Douglas fir and 50 cents 
per M for white fir and incense 
cedar, live timber, and $1.00 
per M for yellow pine and 
sugar pine, dead timber. Rates 
to be adjusted every five years. 


Deposit.—With bid $2,000, to 
apply on purchase price if bid 
is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. Ten per cent may 
be retained as forfeit if the 
contract and bond are not 
executed within the required 
time. 

Final Date for Bids —Sealed bids 
will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, Sdn Francisco, 
Cal., up to and including 
November 4, 1915. 


The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full 
information concerning the char- 
acter of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from 
the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., or the Forest Super- 
visor, Quincy, Cal. 

















Plant POMEROY 
Hardy English WalnutTrees 


hotbuns 


Seeds and Bulbs 


have been the choice of careful 
purchasers since 1802 


N the purchase of seeds, 

especially tree seeds, the relia- 
bility of the seller is your only 
guarantee as to fertility and 
quality. 

This Company has given satis- 
faction to its customers since 
the days of Washington and 
Jefferson. 

Our “‘list”’ is the most extensive 
—write for a copy. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


53 Barclay Street through 
to 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK 


HILL’S 


Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds 


FOR REFORESTING 


Spee for over a half century. All leading 
hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
Planter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 
Write today and mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 























“We Raise 


Evergreen ‘3 


Seedlings, Transplants 





From our specialized collection 
of young conifers you will find 
i) what you want for every place 
i and purpose. Our stock is 
hardy and field grown and 
admirably adapted for forest 
planting and lining out. 


Your order will have personal attention 
and the price wil! be right. 


Send for catalog and save money 

The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 
Tree Seeds, Nursery Stock 

Box A, Cheshire, Connecticut 














“English Walnut Farms” 


For Shade and Nuts 


E. C. POMEROY 
New Milford, Conn. 











— ORCHIDS |- 

















We are specialists in Orchids, we 
collect, import, grow, sell and export 
this class of plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue of Orchids may be had on appli- 
cation. Also special lists of freshly 
imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
Orchid Growers and Importers 











Seeds for Forestry 








Purposes 


We offer a most complete list of both 
Deciduous and Evergreen Tree and 
shrub seeds for forestry purposes. 
Seeds That Are of Best 
Germinating Quality 
Our catalogue contains a full list of the 
varieties we offer, which include the 
best and most rare species. Send for 
a copy, it will interest you. 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Wholesale Nurserymen and Tree Seedmen 
DRESHER, PENNA., U.S. A. 























Whenever you spend a night in the open insure 
good healthful sleeping with the 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic 
Mattress With Sleeping Bag 


Rolls to a small, light bundle when deflated. 
Easily inflated. Never damp, hard or lumpy. 
\. Always evenly smooth and soft, conforming to 
your body. Lasts indefinitely. 
Write for catalog today. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 
py 552 17th St.. Brooklyn. N.Y. 


— 





Rolled Up 








FOREST 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited as our 


forests if you study at 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Incorporated 


Munising, Michigan 
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In the National Forest Region 





Colorado 
School of Forestry 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


HE course in theoretical and 
| applied forestry leading to the 
degree of Forest Engineer covers 
a period of two years and is open to 
students who have completed two years 
of college work, including a sufficient 
amount of Botany, Geology and 
Surveying. 
Graduate students may enter as 
candidates for the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Fall and Spring Terms in the 
Manitou Forest, the College 
Reserve, 6,000 acres of pine and 
spruce timberland on the borders 
of the Pike National Forest. 
Winter Term at Colorado 
Springs. 








For particulars address 


Colorado School of Forestry 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


at 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
Post-graduate course to Master 
of Forestry. One year Ranger 
Course on the College Forest of 
1,800 acres at Wanakena in the 
Adirondacks. August Forest 
Camp on Raquette Lake open 
to any man interested in For- 
estry. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of 90 acres and 
excellent Library offer unusual 
opportunities for research work. 


For particulars address 


HUGH P. BAKER, D.Oec., Dean 





DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


The 


Pennsylvania State 


College 





PROFESSIONAL course in 
Forestry, covering four 
years of college work, 

leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. 

Thorough and practical train- 
ing for Government, State, Mu- 
nicipal and private forestry. 

Four months are spent in camp 
in the woods in forest work. 

Graduates who wish to special- 
ize along particular lines are 
admitted to the “graduate forest 
schools’”’ as candidates for the 
degree of Master of Forestry on 
the successful completion of 
one year’s work. 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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Georgia State 
Forest School 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


OMPLETE four-year undergrad- 
uate course in theoretical and 
applied forestry leading to the degree: 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
{| Wide range of specilization offered— 
Logging Engineering 
Commercial Administration 
Forest Management 
City Forestry 
Dendropathology 
State Forestry 
Research 


{ Provision for four months’ field 
work—two following each of Freshman 
and Sophomore years—on McHatton 
Forest, a large forest estate in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Numerous 
excursions in Dendrology and Logging. 
Provision for practical work in special- 
ization during Junior-Senior vacation. 


For announcement address 
FOREST SCHOOL 


Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 


Yale University 


Forest School 











NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 





department of Yale 
University. It is the oldest exist- 
ing forest school in the United States 
and exceeds any other in the number of 
its alumni. A general two-year course 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Forestry is offered to graduates of uni- 
versities, colleges and scientific institu- 
tions of high standing and, under ex- 
ceptional conditions, to men who have 
had three years of collegiate training, 
including certain prescribed subjects. 
Men who are not candidates for the 
degree may enter the School as special 
students, for work in any of the subjects 
offered in the regular course, by sub- 
mitting evidence that will warrant their 
taking the work to their own advantage 
and that of the School. Those who 
have completed a general course in 
forestry are admitted for research and 
advanced work in Dendrology, Silvicul- 
ture, Forest Management, Forest 
Technology, and Lumbering. The 
regular two-year course begins the first 
week in July at the School camp near 
Milford, Pennsylvania. 


ALE University Forest School is a 
graduate  e 


For further information 
address 


JAMES W. TOUMEY, Director 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 











HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 








FFERS specialized gradu- 

ate training leading to the 
degree of Master of Forestry in 
the following fields :— Silvicul- 
ture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomol- 
ogy, Dendrology, and (in co- 
operation with the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration) the Lumber Business 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Chairman 
Cambridge :: Massachusetts 
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YELLOW PINE 


“The Wood of a Thousand Uses” 














KNOWS NO SUPERIOR 


AMONG WOODS 


No wood has the general utility of this greatest of all constructional 
material 





SOFT SHORT LEAF 


Makes beautiful finish, flooring, ceiling, siding, etc., or for general construction 
when only moderate strength is needed but beauty and workability are desirable. 


TOUGH LONG LEAF 


Makes excellent timbers and dimension where great strength and durability are 
needed, also heart flooring and highly grained finish, as well as the other various 


products. (WE GUARANTEE OUR LONG LEAF.) 





If you want to know more about it 


A CARD ADDRESSED TO US WILL BRING RESULTS 





OUR OWN MILLS CUT 275,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 


Missour!: Lumber and Land 
Exchange Company 


1111 LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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